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Democracy  and  interpretation 
are  intrinsically  and  irrevoca¬ 
bly  joined  tc^ther,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  one  is  dependent  upon  and 
measured  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
other.  Just  as  the  eager  shopkeeper 
exerts  his  every  effort  to  please,  firm 
in  his  conviction  that  the  satisfied 
customer  is  his  best  advertisement,  so 
does  the  functioning  of  democracy  it¬ 
self  stand  as  a  monument  of  interpre¬ 
tative  achievement. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is,  of  course,  participation  — 
participation  of  every  member  of  the 
group  effecting  or  affected  by  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  function.  This  principle 
brought  into  being  the  town  meeting 
as  the  original  way  of  determining 
policy  and  transacting  civic  business. 
The  town  meeting  is  indeed  the  great 
example  of  true  democracy,  enlisting 
as  it  does  the  participation  of  every 
adult  member  of  the  population.  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  such  means  requires 
no  artificial  interpretation,  for  the 
very  nature  of  the  proceedings  pro¬ 
vides  awareness,  understanding  and 
appreciation,  if  and  where  these  ele¬ 
ments  do  not  already  exist.  Increase 
in  size,  numbers  and  complexity  of 
governmental  units  necessitates  a 
simpler  manner  of  operation,  however, 
as  it  is  evident  that  an  over-large 


group  slows  and  impedes  any  course 
cf  action.  And  so  our  present  system 
of  government  by  representation  has 
been  devised. 

Representation,  however,  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  universal 
knowledge ;  and  democracy,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  primary  reason  for  its  exist¬ 
ence,  must  depend  on  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  total  interpretation  of 
its  every  activity.  We  have  witnessed 
V  ith  satisfaction  on  frequent  occasions 
the  stimulating  impetus  and  conta¬ 
gious  enthusiasm  that  have  been 
gained  through  the  simple  expedient 
of  informing  people  on  the  question  of 
what  an  issue  is  all  about.  How  often 
has  the  mere  fact  of  being  “in  the 
know’’  changed  antagonistic  resent¬ 
ment  into  staunch  support!  There  is 
little  danger  of  over-reporting,  for 
what  is  known  can  readily  be  checked 
for  accuracy,  but  what  is  not  known 
creates  that  fatal  blind-spot  that  is  all 
too  often  filled  in  by  wishful  thinking 
or  diverted  to  personal  advancement. 

Educationally,  the  whole  question 
of  interpretation  is  inextricably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  all-inclusive  extension 
of  adult  education.  Understanding 
and  evaluation  of  the  interests  and 
issues  affecting  life  today  are  possible 
only  because  of  the  foundation  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  understand  and  eyaluate  that 
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is  imparted  to  each  child  through  the 
efforts  of  our  great  educational  system. 
The  groundwork  thus  laid  is  built  up¬ 
on  and  extended  upward  and  outward 
all  through  life.  Because  a  person 
has  graduated  from  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  there  is  no  reason  for  a  belief  in 
the  cessation  of  the  educative  process 
as  it  affects  him.  After  school  and 
college  comes,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  adult  education  and  in  its 
continued  course  is  democracy  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  self-inter¬ 
pretation.  Education  is  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  interpretation  is  democracy ;  and 
these  are  intertwined  in  a  never-end¬ 
ing  progression. 

But  what  of  the  schools  themselves 
in  this  unfolding?  What  part  do 
they  play  in  the  drama  of  democratic 
interpretation  ?  As  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  they  carry  firmly  the  first  and 
second  acts;  and  on  careful  analysis 
it  becomes  evident  that  they  provide 
the  fuel  upon  which  the  third  act  is 
propelled  forward  in  rounding  out 
the  theme.  Theirs  is  the  motivating 
force,  theirs  the  proving  ground  of 
childhood,  youth  and  adult  life.  The 
program  of  such  education  is,  of 
course,  far  removed  from  the  walled- 
in  schoolroom  wherein  the  rule  is  iron 
and  the  memorizing  slow.  This  edu¬ 
cation  is  life  itself,  in  which  each  one 
shares  and  each  one  profits.  It  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  in  which  every 
person,  within  and  without  the  school, 
is  or  should  be  privileged  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

School  administrators  have  long 
recognized  the  fact  that  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  education  should  be  recipro¬ 
cated,  at  least,  by  a  report  on  the  use 
to  which  the  tax  money  has  been  put. 
Many  state  departments  of  education 


require  such  an  annual  report  from 
the  head  of  each  school  district  Too 
often  and  for  too  many  years,  how¬ 
ever,  have  these  reports  been  regarded 
by  superintendents  as  a  more  or  less 
thankless  chore,  and  they  have  per¬ 
functorily  set  about  the  task  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  preparing  dreary  facts  and 
figures  and  of  presenting  them  in  an 
equally  dreary  manner.  And  these 
reports  have  been  accepted  with  the 
same  mattei--of-fact  complacency  and 
lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years,  moreover,  such  re¬ 
ports  have  been  the  only  area  of  com- 
l)rehen8ive  interpretation  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  j)rogram.  Little  wonder  that 
the  school  tax  has  long  exhibited  its 
sore-thumb  tendencies ! 

Fortunately,  however,  in  more  re¬ 
cent  years  the  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  practicing  the  privileges 
of  our  national  heritage,  democracy, 
has  made  itself  felt  in  the  educational 
program,  and  at  last  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  democratic  principles  has  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  of  a  reality.  It  is 
in  the  operation  of  these  democratic 
principles  that  interpretation  has  as¬ 
sumed  its  rightful  place  as  a  partner, 
as  a  veritable  synonvm,  of  democracy. 

The  truth  and  fundamental  nature 
of  this  parallel  is  obvious.  The  best 
interpretative  technique  is  a  democra¬ 
tized  program,  since  participation  de¬ 
pends  on  and  increases  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  since  participa¬ 
tory  activity  is  itself  an  interpretative 
medium.  Even  the  disadvantages  of 
representation  are  overcome  in  demo¬ 
cratized  schools  of  today,  for  complete 
reporting  to  his  constituents  is  a  basic 
part  of  each  representative’s  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  thus  may  he  more  accu¬ 
rately  reflect  and  represent  the  will 
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end  intent  of  his  group.  So  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  interpretation  within  a  school 
system  is  not  an  accessory,  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activity,  as  it  were,  but 
rather  an  integral  part  of  the  pre^ram, 
a  part  without  which  the  program 
cannot  function. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
devices,  the  techniques,  the  agencies 
and  avenues  of  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  our  schools.  To  begin 
with,  the  relationship  between  the 
l)oard  of  education  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  must  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  accepted  division  is, 
of  course,  for  the  board  to  act  as  the 
legislative  and  policy-making  body, 
while  the  superintendent  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  efficient 
winduct  of  the  educational  program. 
The  board  of  education  reflects  the 
attitudes  and  intentions  of  the  citi¬ 
zenry  at  large,  the  superintendent 
those  of  the  school  employees  and  pu¬ 
pils.  The  first  democratic  relation¬ 
ship  is  thus  firmly  established.  J^oards 
of  education,  if  elected,  are  the 
]>eople’8  representatives  in  this  mat¬ 
ter;  if  appointed,  their  appointment 
has  been  made  by  an  elected  official 
so  that,  although  once  removed,  their 
function  is  still  a  representation  of 
the  wdll  of  the  entire  population  unit. 
The  superintendent,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  likely  to  adopt  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  attitude.  Conscious  of 
his  position  as  administrative  head  of 
the  school  system  and  feeling  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  office,  he  is  all  too 
prone  to  impose  his  own  beliefs  and 
attempt  to  mold  the  program  from  his 
own  specifications. 

As  the  small  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  it  is  here  that  democracy 
steps  in  to  play  its  part.  And  heed¬ 


ing  the  call,  the  superintendent  ar¬ 
ranges  for  and  accepts  the  advisement 
of  representatives  of  the  teaching 
body,  of  the  student  body,  of  custo¬ 
dial  and  maintenance  employees,  of 
parent  groups,  school  patrons  and 
citizenry  at  large.  ISfeeting  with  coun¬ 
cils  and  committees ;  hearing  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
of  the  old  and  wise;  conferring  with 
groups  within  the  school  system  and 
groups  without  —  in  such  ways  does 
the  superintendent  discover  what  is 
desired,  what  is  needed,  what  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Thus  is  he  able  to  shape  the 
program  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
as  determined  by  the  operation  of  the 
principles  of  democracy.  As  a  coun¬ 
terpart,  each  of  the  groups,  in  turn, 
is  made  aware  of  not  only  the  pro¬ 
posed  program,  but  of  that  program 
as  molded  and  modified  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  each  of  the  advisory  units. 
In  this  w’ay  is  there  achieved  the  en¬ 
listment  of  further  participation  of  all 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  program 
which  they  recognize  as  the  one  in 
which  they  have  shared  in  the  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  simple  functioning,  in  this 
way,  of  democratic  principles  provides 
complete  awareness;  awareness  stimu¬ 
lates  interest  and  suggests  modifica¬ 
tions;  modifications  are  discussed  in 
conferences ;  conferences  shape  pro¬ 
grams.  And  so  on,  again  and  again, 
is  awareness  made  the  starting  point 
of  eaeh  succession  of  steps,  and  it  is 
the  responsible  agent  for  the  further 
functioning  of  democracy.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  democratic  procedure  is  thus 
set  in  motion  through  interpretative 
activity  as  interpretation  is  widened 
to  all-inclusiveness  in  the  sphere  of 
democratic  participation. 
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The  actual,  practical  methods  of  in¬ 
augurating  and  carrying  on  such  a 
program  are  insignificant  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  —  and 
yet  the  complete  simplicity  of  the  con¬ 
cept.  Whether  use  is  made  of  weekly 
bulletins,  monthly  magazines  or  an¬ 
nual  pictorial  reports ;  whether  the 
schools  prepare  and  put  on  regularly 
or  irregularly  scheduled  radio  broad¬ 
casts  ;  whether  the  activity  of  the 
classrooms  is  exhibited  before,  during 
or  after  completion  of  significant  pro¬ 
jects;  whether  a  pageant  or  a  motion 
picture  will  more  adequately  por¬ 
tray  educational  accomplishment ;  and 
many  more  such  questions,  although 
always  important  and  deserving  of 
consideration  and  careful  attention, 
are  nevertheless  subordinate  to  the 
knowledge  of  who  participates  in  each 
activity,  how  his  participation  is  de¬ 
termined  and  to  what  extent  each 
member  of  the  group  is  aware  of  the 
aim,  purposes  and  values  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess  as  carried  on  through  such  parti¬ 
cipation.  In  other  words,  is  the 
democratic  functioning  and  is  the 
awareness  complete  and  all-inclusive? 
If  they  are,  the  interpretation  is 
complete. 

It  is  evident  that  interpretation  is 
so  firmly  bound  up  with  the  function¬ 
ing  of  democracy  that  in  no  way  can 


it  be  determined  where  one  ceases  and  ^ 
the  other  b^ns.  In  a  single  school 
or  in  a  large  educational  system  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on  a  democratized 
program  that  enlists  the  participation 
of  every  member  of  the  educational 
and  custodial  staff,  every  member  of 
the  pupil  personnel,  the  parents,  school 
patrons  and  entire  citizenry.  Through 
this  participation  is  awareness  on  the 
part  of  each  one  attained,  and  throu^ 
this  awareness  is  the  scope  of  activity 
widened  and  the  aims,  purposes  and 
values  of  the  educational  process  fur¬ 
thered  as  they  are  translated  into  the 
growth  and  development  of  democ¬ 
racy.  This  process  is  not  far  removed  « 
from  true  democracy ;  it  is  surely  j 
closely  akin  to  the  town  meeting.  And  ;| 
remembering  that  participation  of  I 
parents  and  citizenry  is  included  and  I, 
that  their  awareness  constitutes  a  part  jj  ■ 
of  the  adult  extension  of  the  never- 
ending  educative  process,  the  com-  ’ 
plete  as.sociation  of  the  schools  with 
democracy  is  recognized,  and  the 
awareness  of  the  group  is,  in  turn, 
evidence  of  the  interpretative  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  democratic  process. 

The  circle  is  drawn;  the  tie-up  of  / 
democracy  with  education  is  complete;  = 
the  oneness  of  democracy  and  inter¬ 
pretation  is  established.  In  the  last 
analysis,  democracy  needs  no  inter¬ 
pretation — ;it  is  interpretation. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  PUBLICITY,  AND  RESEARCH 

Abvid  J.  Bukks 

DIRECTOR  OF  STUDIES 


NEW  TORK  STATE  TEACHERS 

UBLICITY  often  is  confused 
with  public  relations.  Research 
frequently  is  exploited  for  pub¬ 
licity  purposes.  What  is  the  nature 
of  each?  How  are  they  related  to 
each  other? 

Public  relations.  Public  relations 
are  the  contacts  between  an  individual 
or  institution  and  other  individuals  or 
institutions.  The  relations  may  be 
good  or  bad.  They  determine  whether 
or  not  a  person  or  an  institution  will 
continue  to  retain  public  approval  and 
support. 

Oooil  public  relations  are  essentially 
good  personal  relations.  Character, 
attitudes,  or  conduct  are  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments.  Only  fiersons  and  institutions 
which  earn  public  confidence  or  sup¬ 
port  as  a  result  of  past  performance 
will  continue  to  get  either.  Truth, 
honesty,  consideration  of  others,  ser¬ 
vice,  and  constructive  attitudes  are 
just  as  essential  in  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  they  are  in  good  personal 
relations. 

Applied  to  schools  good  public  re¬ 
lations  depend  upon  good  educational 
results,  good  schools,  and  good  teach¬ 
ers.  The  teacher  being  almost  synony¬ 
mous  with  school,  the  character  of  the 
teacher  and  the  character  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  the  teacher  consti¬ 
tute  tho  major  factors  in  a  school  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program.  How  the  teach¬ 
ers  deal  with  children,  how  they  treat 
parents,  how  they  behave,  and  how 
they  serve  other  community  institu- 
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tions  in  the  end  determine  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  and  support  of  schools. 

Publicity.  Publicity  is  one  of  the 
many  means  through  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  gets  its  impressions  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  schools  or  the  teachers.  Be¬ 
ing  confined  to  written  communica¬ 
tions,  publicity  perhaps  lacks  some  of 
the  potency  inherent  in  direct  con¬ 
tacts,  impressions  carried  home  by  pu¬ 
pils,  or  word  of  mouth  communica¬ 
tions.  Yet,  it  is  the-  factor  which 
often  receives  the  greatest  attention  in 
public  relations. 

Publicity  is  selected  for  attention 
here  not  because  it  is  more  important 
than  other  means  through  which  the 
}mblic  gets  its  impressions  of  schools 
or  teachers,  but  because  it  is  so  mis¬ 
understood  and  misused.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  an  inverse  relation- 
shin  between  public  good  will  and 
willingness  to  sup|X)rt  teachers  and 
.‘schools  and  the  amount  of  publicity 
eonsciously  created  by  the  schools  or 
the  teachers.  When  the  publicity  does 
not  coincide  with  direct  observations, 
impressions  brought  home  by  pupils, 
and  information  received  in  other 
ways  about  the  schools,  publicity  only 
serves  to  further  destroy  public  confi¬ 
dence.  When  publicity  over-empha- 
sizes  certain  phases  of  school  activities 
with  which  the  public  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  publicity  weakens  support. 
Publicity,  therefore,  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  good  public  relations,  a 
fact  which  is  not  generally  understood. 

Publicity,  of  course,  cannot  be  over^ 
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looked  in  a  public  relations  program, 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  (1)  Schools 
and  teachers  will  get  publicity  even 
if  they  make  no  conscious  effort  to  get 
it.  Because  of  their  news  value,  the 
sensational,  the  conflicts,  the  unusual, 
the  new,  the  personal,  the  emotional 
will  make  the  newspapers.  Such  news 
obviously  does  not  represent  the  schools 
or  the  teachers  as  they  are;  and  a 
conscious  effort  must  be  made  to  give 
the  public  a  correct  impression  of 
sc'hools  and  teachers  through  news  and 
other  written  communications.  (2) 
Those  opposing  public  schools  or 
s<*hool  costs  misuse  publicity  to  create 
false  or  damaging  impressions  of 
schools  and  teachers.  It  is  important 
that  these  impressions  be  corrected  if 
they  are  false.  Warning:  In  answer¬ 
ing  such  publicity,  it  is  fatal  to  be 
drawn  into  a  situation  where  the 
teaching  profession  and  groups  claim¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  public  always  are 
on  opposite  sides.  There  are  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
right  any  wrongs  done  the  schools. 
Let  them  speak  for  the  schools  —  the 
schools  are  public !  1 

Research.  Very  frequently  research 
is  utilized  to  influence  opinion  for  and 
against  schools.  In  some  instances 
research  is  even  exploited  to  lend 
plausibility  to  publicity  or  propa¬ 
ganda. 

If  research  is  to  retain  public  re¬ 
spect  it  must  be  identified  with  the 
unbiased  search  for  truth.  Even 
though  groups  opposing  schools  ex¬ 
ploit  research  to  secure  a  hearing  for 
material  the  preparation  of  which  in¬ 
volves  more  propaganda  techniques 
than  research  methods,  educational 
groups  should  refrain  from  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Do  not  use  a  research  label  on 


statements  of  opinions,  briefs,  argu¬ 
ments,  or  other  materials  designed  to 
influence  public  opinion  on  an  issue. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  utilize 
research  findings  in  supporting  or  de¬ 
fending  schools;  but  here  research  is 
used  for  documentation  or  authority. 
Since  the  success  of  a  public  relations 
program  depends  upon  its  truth  and 
honesty,  and  since  research  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  discovering  truth,  indeed  re¬ 
search  is  the  very  foundation  of  a 
sound  public  relations  program,  in¬ 
cluding  publicity. 

Among  the  positive  contributions 
which  research  can  make  to  a  program 
of  public  relations  are  the  following: 

1.  Developing  techniques  for  se¬ 
curing  data  on  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  the  edu¬ 
cational  program,  and  the  results  of 
education  and  providing  the  best  avail¬ 
able  data  on  these; 

2.  Securing  the  best  available 

data  on  the  general  contributions  of 
education  to  economic  and  social  well 
being,  the  value  of  education  in  the 
civilization; 

3.  Finding  ways  and  means  of 

improving  educational  offerings  or 
remedying  recognized  weaknesses  in 
educational  practices; 

4.  Finding  ways  and  means  of 

economizing  in  education  without  sac¬ 
rificing  educational  values  —  giving 
the  public  its  money’s  worth; 

5.  Analyzing  the  factors  which 

have  brought  about  present  practices, 
conditions,  or  problems,  such  as  the 
rising  cost  of  education  per  pupil; 

6.  Discovering  whether  or  not  ex¬ 
isting  policies  or  practices  in  a  school 
system  are  supported  by  research 
findings; 
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7.  Providing  a  factual  basis  for 
new  policies  and  practices  which 
should  be  adopted; 

8.  Making  critical  analyses  of  so- 
called  research  affecting  education, 
checking  techniques,  facts,  and  infer¬ 
ences — isolating  propaganda ; 

9.  Determining  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  claims  made  for  and  against  the 
schools ; 

10.  Developing  techniques  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  available  data  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  issues  affecting  schools ; 

11.  Analyzing  and  studying  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  community  trends 
which  will  create  educational  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problems  for  the  school 
system ; 

12.  Assisting  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  programs  for  meeting 


satisfactorily  anticipated  problems  and 
needs,  thereby  avoiding  many  public 
relations  problems; 

13.  Providing  the  best  available 
data  for  responsible  citizens  and  citi¬ 
zens’  organizations  who  are  deciding 
upon  educational  policies. 

A  sound  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  must  be  based  upon  truth  and 
honesty;  the  same  applies  to  publi¬ 
city.  Publicity  which  does  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  facts  ultimately  will 
fail  and  will  help  to  undermine  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  and  support.  Research 
can  provide  the  factual  basis  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  publicity,  but  propa¬ 
ganda  and  argument  must  not  be  la¬ 
belled  research.  Otherwise  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  lose  confidence  in  research  as 
an  unbiased  search  for  truth. 


AN  ALL-YEAR  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
INTERPRETATION 
Lesteb  E.  Adb 

PRESIDENT,  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEQE 
MANSFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  paramount  objective  of  edu¬ 
cational  interpretation,  like  that 
of  every  other  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  is  the  improvement  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  school  system.  Educa¬ 
tional  problems  are  public  problems. 
Any  adequate  program  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  interpretation  therefore  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  dissemination  of  authen¬ 
tic  information  about  the  schools. 
The  people  should  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  public  schools  belong  to 
them,  and  that  only  with  their  friend¬ 
ly  consideration  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  a  definite  and  consistent  pro¬ 
gram  adequate  for  all  concerned  may 
be  assured. 


In  the  frontier  school  of  100  years 
ago  the  community  and  school  were 
of  such  small  size  that  each  was  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  the  other’s  activi¬ 
ties.  Practically  all  public  meetings 
were  held  in  the  school  house  which 
served  as  a  community  center.  All 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  went 
to  the  same  school;  the  teacher  board¬ 
ed  around;  and  there  was  hardly  a 
man,  woman  or  child  who  did  not 
know  the  wages  of  the  teacher,  the 
costs  of  operating  the  school,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  children.  Consequently 
there  was  little  need  for  a  formal  pub¬ 
lic  information  program  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  community. 
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Reaponsihility. 

The  cultivation  of  good  public  re¬ 
lations  between  the  schools  and  their 
supporting  communities,  therefore, 
has  become  one  of  the  important  du¬ 
ties  of  administrative  officers,  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  promoting 
education.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  administrative  officer  to  develop  a 
program  of  interpretation  which  has 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  education  in  the  public  schools 
in  which  he  has  the  privilege  to  work. 

The  public  information  program 
keeps  patrons  and  citizens  sufficiently 
informed  to  win  their  active  interest 
and  enable  them  to  participate  intelli* 
gently  in  school  affairs;  it  stimulates 
self-criticism  on  the  part  of  educators, 
and  promotes  effective  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  home  and  school.  Each  should 
be  informed  of  what  the  other  is  do¬ 
ing.  Parents  can  cooperate  in  the 
program  only  as  far  as  they  are  in¬ 
formed  of  its  objectives  and  methods. 
The  public  education  program  also 
satisfies  a  popular  demand  for  educa¬ 
tional  information.  The  public  is 
genuinely  interested  in  the  schools. 
They  want  to  know  about  the  modem 
school.  Approximately  one  out  of 
four  persons  in  America  is  directly 
interested  in  the  public  schools  as  a 
learner,  teacher  or  administrator;  and 
practically  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  involved  in  public  edu¬ 
cation,  if  not  as  a  student  or  teacher, 
at  least  as  a  patron,  taxpayer  or 
citizen. 

Basis. 

An  effective  school  system  is  the 
very  foundation  of  good  public  rela¬ 
tions.  The  publicity  program  grows 
out  of  the  activities  of  the  school  sys¬ 


tem.  The  best  information  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  public  education  are  a 
natural  by-product  of  work  well  done 
in  the  schools.  Educational  interpre¬ 
tation  is  simply  a  means  of  bringing 
before  the  public  facts  which  have 
been  collected  from  the  public  school 
system,  and  showing  what  they  mean 
in  terms  of  education  and  social  pro¬ 
gress.  Without  a  successful  system 
therefore  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  have  good  public  relations.  The 
effective  interpretation  program  should 
begin  before  schools  open,  it  goes  on 
while  they  are  in  session,  and  it 
should  continue  after  they  close. 

The  pupils  themselves  constitute 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
keeping  the  public  informed  of  educa¬ 
tional  activities  and  progress.  This  is 
accomplished  through  their  assem¬ 
blies,  entertainments,  contests,  holiday 
celebrations,  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
glee  clubs,  parades,  and  periodic  re¬ 
ports.  The  pupils  also  provide  a  very 
comprehensive  stream  of  information 
from  the  school  to  the  community 
through  their  athletics  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  for  these  events  arouse  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  the  school. 

The  alumni  constitute  a  medium  of 
school  interpretation.  The  annual 
commencement  exercises  offer  another 
opportunity  to  unite  the  interests  of 
students  and  patrons  in  the  cause  of 
public  education.  Still  other  agencies 
are  teachers  and  parents  who  sponsor 
numerous  activities  which  contribute 
toward  an  effective  public  relations 
program. 

Scope. 

The  great  Horace  Mann,  father  of 
the  American  public  schools,  once 
said,  “The  education  of  the  whole 
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people  in  a  republican  government 
can  never  be  attained  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  whole  people.  Compul¬ 
sion,  even  though  it  were  a  desirable, 
is  not  an  available  instrument.  En¬ 
lightenment,  not  coercion,  is  our  re¬ 
source.  The  nature  of  education  must 
be  explained.  We  cannot  drive  our 
people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even  though 
it  be  the  right  one ;  but  we  must  hand 
out  the  starry  lights  of  knowledge 
about  it  and  show  them  not  only  the 
directness  of  its  course  to  the  goal  of 
prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  way  that  leads  to  it.” 

The  most  effective  educational  in¬ 
formation  is  that  which  is  planned  in 
terms  of  an  all-year  development. 
Educational  interpretation  should  be 
continuous  and  inclusive  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  it  must  be  appropriate  and  timely. 
All  education  information  and  inter¬ 
pretation  should  be  characterized  by 
simplicity.  It  should  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  that  the  la\Tnan  can  easily 
grasp  the  ideas  which  the  program 
should  convey. 

Research. 

If  public  interpretation  of  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  is  to  count  it  must  be 
continuous,  appropriate,  authentic,  and 
above  all  understandable  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  citizenry.  Educational  informa¬ 
tion  should  not  only  be  given  out  regu¬ 
larly  the  year  around,  but  should  be 
organized  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
people  a  unified  impression  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  past,  present,  and  future 
implications.  If  public  prejudice  and 
suspicion  are  to  be  avoided,  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  out  must  be  factual  and 
unequivocal.  For  this  reason  sound 
and  systematic  research  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  program.  Since  many  of 


the  data  on  education  are  technical, 
it  is  imperative  that  such  devices  as 
charts,  graphs,  and  similar  means  be 
used  to  clarify  the  matter  for  the  lay 
reader.  The  language  too  should  be 
patterned  to  suit  the  average  citizen. 

Public  lolations  programs  built  up¬ 
on  facts  are  solidly  built.  They  are  a 
very  vital  and  infiuential  instrument 
to  use  against  prejudice.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  has  serred  to  make  re¬ 
search  indispensable.  Education  in¬ 
formation  is  simply  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  facts  which  have  been  col- 
l(!Cted  before  the  public,  and  showing 
what  they  mean  in  terms  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  prc^ess.  There 
should  be  no  promoting  of  activities 
that  will  not  stand  the  fullest  investi¬ 
gation.  There  should  be  no  attempt 
to  influence  public  opinion  through 
the  expression  of  part  of  the  truth. 

All  the  cards  should  be  put  on  the 
table,  and  the  public  should  be  asked 
to  help  in  arriving  at  the  best  solu¬ 
tion.  The  juggling  of  figures,  or  the 
conscious  misrepresentatimi  of  condi¬ 
tions  will  act  as  a  boomerang  and  part 
or  half  truths  inevitably  injure  the 
schools  and  the  teaching  profession. 

Criteria. 

The  following  criteria  of  news  may 
throw  helpful  light  on  the  content  of 
the  public  relations  program: 

"News  is  the  immediate  record  of  the 
most  interesting,  important,  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  obteinable  about  the 
thin^  man  thinks  and  says,  sees  and 
describes,  plans  out  and  does. 

*T^ews  is  what  happens  today  that  in¬ 
terests  me.  The  editor’s  problem  is  to 
multiply  me  by  you  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  columns. 

*TTie  underlying  characteristic  of  all 
news  is  change.  A  changeless  world 
would  be  a  newsless  world.  .  .  .  The 
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degree  of  news  value  depends  upon  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  change  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  bears  upon  the  lives, 
ambitions,  and  prejudices  of  a  large 
number  of  people.” 

The  first  type  of  educational  inter¬ 
pretation  needed,  then,  is  the  year- 
round  kind  that  keeps  the  public  in¬ 
formed  as  to  not  only  what  is  going 
on  in  the  schools  but  also  one  that 
keeps  the  public  apprised  in  respect 
to  the  meaning  and  objectives  of  the 
program.  Reports  on  attendance,  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  school  activities,  the  i|i- 
troduction  of  new  studies,  meetings  of 
parents  and  teachers,  extra-class  acti¬ 
vities — all  the  regular  occurrences  of 
the  year  should  be  made  known 
through  the  public  press  and  through 
bulletins  of  the  schools. 

Human  interest  items  should  figure 
largely  in  the  news  items.  In  order 
that  the  public  relations  feature  of 
school  life  may  not  be  neglected  and 
may  be  handled  with  judgment,  some 
capable  committee  or  individual  ought 
to  be  put  in  charge. 

The  second  type  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  occasional  kind.  It  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  school 
enterprises  in  the  public  mind,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  public  opin¬ 
ion  to  support  measures  for  school  im¬ 
provement.  The  dedication  of  a  new 
building,  the  preparation  of  curricu¬ 
lum  materials,  or  the  holding  of  a 
teachers’  meeting  are  examples  of  the 
first;  while  campaigns  for  something 
which  is  wanted,  such  as  new  build¬ 
ings  and  better  salaries  are  examples 
of  the  second. 

Organization. 

An  effective  organization  of  educa¬ 
tional  interpretation  involves  the  state 
department  of  education,  the  board 


cf  education,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  public  relations  director, 
the  principal,  the  teachers,  various 
education  associations,  the  parent- 
teacher  congress,  and  the  citizens. 
The  methods  and  devices  of  educa¬ 
tional  interpretation  may  be  organized 
under  the  following  headings:  home 
visits,  printed  and  visual  materials, 
school  exhibits  and  displays,  visit  to 
schools  by  parents,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  radio  and  public  addresses, 
commencement  and  school  events,  and 
American  Education  Week.  Other 
forms  which  have  proved  valuable  in 
the  campaign  type  of  public  relations 
are  entertainments,  glee  clubs,  pa¬ 
rades,  institutes,  store  window  dis¬ 
plays,  debates,  posters,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  personal  letters,  student  papers, 
and  illustrated  lectures. 

Objective. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  education 
is  the  improvement  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  In  addition  to  advancing  their 
own  welfare,  teachers  are  obligated  to 
make  education  as  strong  a  force  for 
human  progress  in  this  nation  as  they 
can.  Sound  educational  policy  at  the 
present  time  calls  for  fundamental 
reforms  in  educational  organization, 
financial  support,  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  character  building,  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  civic  education,  and  social  lead¬ 
ership.  There  is  general  agreement 
as  to  the  direction  these  reforms 
should  take. 

Leadership. 

It  now  remains  for  the  teaching 
profession  to  assume  an  aggressive 
leadership  in  the  execution  of  a  broad 
and  far-reaching  educational  program. 
They  will  need  to  use  the  standard 
procedures  of  organization,  research. 
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and  publicity.  What  they  propose 
must  be  supported  by  facts,  and  the 
broad  social  eflSciency  goal  must  be 
dominant. 

Progress. 

The  building  of  such  confidence  be¬ 
tween  school  and  community  goes  far 
toward  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
thinking  of  our  professional  leaders 
and  that  of  laymen,  without  imped¬ 


ing  progress.  It  replaces  a  blind 
faith  in  educational  institutions  and 
methods  by  a  well-informed,  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  what  the  schools 
are  doing  and  what  they  propose  to 
do.  It  gains  and  keeps  the  confidence 
of  the  community  as  the  public  schools 
prc^ess  through  ever-increasing  de¬ 
grees  of  efiiciency,  and  ever-expand¬ 
ing  zones  of  service. 


DEBUNKING  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Arthur  N.  Rick 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PUBLICITY 
MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  LANSING,  MICH. 


IF  Abraham  Lincoln  were  living  to¬ 
day,  his  party  managers  probably 
w’ould  insist  that  he  modernize  his 
tribute  to  his  mother  to  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“All  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  ever 
hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  publicity  de¬ 
partment.” 

With  the'  exception  of  Hollywood 
glamour  girls,  publicity  directors  are 
probably  the  most  over-glorified  of  all 
human  creatures.  Publicity  and  fan¬ 
fare  have  engulfed  almost  every  hu¬ 
man  activity.  Even  the  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  are  vying  with  each  other  in 
j'Utting  on  “a  big  show.” 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  education 
has  been  caught  in  the  tide.  But  if 
educational  leaders  can  keep  their 
heads  above  water,  if  they  can  stick 
to  a  course  of  honest  public  relations 
rather  than  tainted  propaganda,  there 
still  is  hope  that  when  the  hysteria 
subsides,  public  education  will  be 
found  following  a  true  course. 


Not  a  Second  Messiah! 

First  of  all,  let’s  debunk  the  press 
agent.  He  is  not  the  school  public 
relations  program.  Neither  is  any 
other  individual  with  a  glorified  title. 
Too  long  has  the  notion  persisted  that 
public  relations  is  an  assignment  that 
can  be  handed  to  some  specialist,  the 
same  as  one  would  ask  a  gardener  to 
plant  a  bed  of  asters.  Silliest  of  all 
notions  is  the  assumption  that  some 
suave  young  man  with  a  flare  for  writ¬ 
ing  can  be  set  up  in  a  front  office, 
handed  the  title  of  public  relations 
director,  and  be  expected  to  chant 
anthems  that  will  absolve  his  organ¬ 
ization  from  social  sins. 

Such  administrative  procedure  is 
in  itself  a  confession  that  public  re¬ 
lations  is  not  understood.  It’s  like 
sending  a  pinch-hitter  to  bat  with  two 
strikes  already  called  on  him.  The 
press  and  the  public  naturally  are 
suspicious  of  any  one  who  so  obvi¬ 
ously  is  labelled  as  a  propagandist. 
Surely,  if  a  specialist  in  mass  psy¬ 
chology  is  needed  (and  that’s  what  a 
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public  relations  expert  is)  he  should 
be  given  a  title  that  will  protect  him, 
rather  than  put  him  out  in  the  firing 
line.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  tech¬ 
nique,  perhaps  the  science,  of  public 
relations,  but  the  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  if  he  must  be  called  such,  has 
primarily  the  job  of  teaching  and 
training  the  entire  personnel  to  be 
public  relations  agents,  while  attempt¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  supervise  the 
practical  use  of  approved  publicity 
techniques. 

Totality  Plus. 

Crazier  still  is  the  notion  that  a 
public  relations  expert  possesses  di¬ 
vine  power  through  which  he  can 
atone  for  the  blunders  of  his  com¬ 
rades.  No  individual  or  group  can 
escape  responsibility  for  its  own  ac¬ 
tions  by  setting  up  a  public  relations 
office  with  a  propagandist  and  gener¬ 
ous  budget.  Any  common  sense  view 
of  public  relations  looks  upon  all  poli¬ 
cies  and  activities  of  the  individual 
or  of  a  group  (school  district,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  teachers  association)  as  .  the 
total  effect  of  what  is  done  or  is  not 
done.  A  speech  by  the  president  or 
the  superintendent,  a  court  violation 
in  which  the  teacher  is  involved,  a  tiff 
between  teacher  and  mother  at  a  par¬ 
ent-teacher  meeting,  a  saucy  note 
from  the  teacher,  all  are  contributing 
factors  to  that  intangible  called  “pub¬ 
lic  relations.” 

All  Are  Experts. 

No  individual  whose  lifework  has 
been  in  this  so-called  field  will  attempt 
a  treatise  on  public  relations  in  an 
article  such  as  this,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  every  individual  considers 
himself  an  authority  on  public  rela¬ 


tions.  Its  one  subject,  like  the  weath¬ 
er,  upon  which  everyone  seems  quali¬ 
fied  to  express  his  opinion,  both  long 
and  vehemently.  If  you  don't  believe 
this,  sit  in  on  any  discussion  that  con¬ 
venes  under  the  banner  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Lip  Service. 

And  while  we’re  speaking  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  committees  and  discus¬ 
sions,  have  you  ever  observed  how 
aimless  and  abstract  these  discussions 
often  are?  They  constitute  a  sort  of 
lip  service  to  a  vague  ideal.  Seldom 
is  there  a  scientific  survey  of  public 
opinion;  seldom  is  there  self-analysis 
of  deeds  and  policies.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  public  relations  of  a 
scli.W  district  or  educational  organi¬ 
zation  might  lead  to  different  plan¬ 
ning.  Too  often,  the  “public  rela¬ 
tions”  planning  comes  last.  After 
special  interests  or  selfish  motives  have 
been  set  up  as  a  platform  or  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  work,  the  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  emerges  under  the  banner  of 
public  relations. 

It’s  a  convenient  technique,  too,  be- 
cau.ne  public  relations  has  become  a 
scapegoat  for  sins  of  “the  fathers.” 
In  the  vernacular  of  football,  the  good 
old  game  of  “passing  the  buck”  has 
found  a  receiver  for  the  pass.  If 
something  goes  wrong,  if  a  mistake  in 
administration  or  policy  is  made,  if 
the  impossible  is  attempted,  it’s  so 
convenient  to  place  the  blame  upon 
public  relations. 

Shall  we  admit  that  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  schools  have  been  preaching 
altruistic  public  relations,  but  prac¬ 
ticing  rationalized  propaganda.  We 
testify  that  schools  belong  to  the 
people,  and  therefore,  they  should 
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serve  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  But  we  set  up  a  program  of 
j>ublic  education  based  upon  our  own 
notions,  and  then  try  to  convince  the 
taxpayers  accordingly,  or  do  we? 

Perhaps  the  indictment  is  not  as 
severe  as  may  be  implied.  We  must 
admit  that  Simon-Pure  democracy  is 
still  a  dream,  and  this  business  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  will  of  the  people  is 
pretty  much  guesswork  (in  spite  of 
Gallup  polls). 

The  Case  for  Propaganda, 

In  this  mad,  modem  world,  our 
whole  scheme  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  a  conflict  of  prop¬ 
aganda,  and  public  education  (along 
with  other  established  social  services) 
finds  itself  obliged  to  fight  fire  with 
fire,  to  meet  propaganda  with  propa¬ 
ganda. 

So  what? 

Before  we  get  any  deeper  into  this 
monologue,  let’s  re-state  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  idealism 
of  public  relations  and  the  expediency 
of  propaganda.  Over-simplified,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  says:  We  shall  discover 
the  will  of  the  people  and  obey  it. 
Propaganda  says:  To  discover  the 
will  of  the  people,  education  will  pro¬ 
pose  what  it  believes  to  be  best  and 
will  present  evidence  to  prove  its  case. 

There’s  merit  to  both  points  of 
view.  The  danger  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  use  of  propaganda,  but  in  self¬ 
ish  motives  and  unwillingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

Just  Plain  Honesty 
Every  school  administration  and 
every  teacher  organization  needs  to  be 


honest  with  itself  in  facing  these  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  What  is  the  real  reason  for  our 
propaganda  ? 

2.  Are  we  placing  our  own  selfish 
interests  ahead  of  the  real  purposes 
of  education? 

3.  Have  we  made  sufficient  effort 
really  to  discover  the  will  of  those 
whom  we  profess  to  serve,  or  are  we 
so  determined  to  have  our  own  way 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  larger  group? 

4.  Are  we  telling  the  whole  truth, 
or  do  we  withhold  certain  facts? 

5.  After  we  have  presented  our 
case,  do  we  accept  and  abide  by  the 
“will  of  the  people,”  or  do  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  public  “still  misunder^ 
stands,”  and  thus  complacently  ex¬ 
cuse  ourselves  for  continuing  in  the 
same  old  mt? 

Not  only  administrations  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  every  individual  con¬ 
nected  with  public  education  is  faced 
constantly  with  the  temptation  of 
placing  personal  advantage  ahead  of 
professional  duty. 

*  *  « 

All  of  this  boils  down  to  one  simple 
assertion,  namely:  Every  member  of 
the  teaching  profession  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  in  public  relations  which  no 
other  individual  can  fulfill  for  him, 
and  that  responsibility  must  be  met 
in  a  spirit  of  professional  integrity 
^v'hich  places  the  general  welfare  of 
education  ahead  of  his  personal  ambi¬ 
tions  and  privileges. 
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(Author’s  Note.  This  article  does 
uot  present  the  opinion  of  the  author. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  present  in  a  unified 
form  the  results  of  many  interviews 
with  men  in  various  fields  of  work  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  come 
into  active  conflict  with  school  systems.) 

HE  public  schools  are  a  social 
institution,  created  and  support¬ 
ed  by  the  public,  controlled  by 
law  and  directed  by  custom.  The  so- 
called  “unique  function”  of  public 
schools  in  no  way  absolves  them  from 
the  responsibilities,  strengths,  ‘  and 
weaknesses  of  other  institutions.  All 
institutional  groups  tend  to  feel  their 
function  unique.  We  who  work  in 
these  schools,  if  we  care  to  do  so,  can 
observe  in  our  ranks  the  same  ambi¬ 
tions,  desires  for  power,  and  greed, 
common  to  so  many  institutional  work¬ 
ers  who  seek  to  inflate  their  egoes  by 
ir.creasing  the  influence  of  their  re¬ 
spective  institutions.  ^Moreover,  even 
when  we  claim  that  “education  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,”  there  are  many  to  deny  qur 
claim.  Private  schools,  parochial 
schools,  churches,  homes,  organized 
groups  of  many  types  not  only  insist 
they  have  a  right  to  certain  educa¬ 
tional  tasks,  but  also  insist  upon  con¬ 
trolling  to  some  extent  what  the  schools 
do.  Whether  we  teachers  like  it  or 
not,  there  is  going  to  be  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  efforts  of  various  organ¬ 
ized  groups  to  extend  their  control 
over  school  activities.  This  discussion 
does  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the 


“rightness”  or  “wrongness”  of  such  a 
circumstance  but  to  present  for  con¬ 
sideration  a  picture  of  the  public 
school  system  as  one  of  many  competi¬ 
tive  social  institutions.  In  order  to 
clarify  the  problem  faced  by  teachers, 
professional  educators  were  ignored 
in  the  quest  for  information  and  only 
representatives  from  other  institu¬ 
tions  were  interviewed. 

Public  schools  do  not  “have  a 
unique  function.”  No  institution 
does  have.  Perhaps  we  might  elimi¬ 
nate  a  large  amount  of  community 
conflict  if  we  could  tie  communal 
functions  up  in  neat  little  parcels  then 
distribute  them  accurately  and  finally 
to  various  institutions;  however,  the 
mere  statement  of  such  an  idea  re¬ 
veals  its  absurdity.  This  absurdity 
lies  in  the  fact  that  human  lives  are 
not  tied  up  in  neat  little  parcels,  so 
that  a  man  can  be  in  turn  a  business 
man,  a  ehurch  man,  an  American  Le¬ 
gion  man,  a  home  man,  a  school  man, 
ad  absvrdum.  He  is  one  man,  who 
because  of  need  or  custom  has  con¬ 
tact  with,  influences  and  is  influenced 
by,  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  com¬ 
mon  to  our  community  life.  Most  of 
the  dissensions  in  community  life, 
many  of  the  conflicts  within  individu¬ 
als,  arise  from  the  struggle  of  com¬ 
peting  institutions  to  secure  greater 
influence  over  larger  numbers  of 
people. 

This  institutional  competition  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  study  the  school 
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as  one  of  many  institutions  desirous 
of  influencing  the  lives  of  children. 
The  dominance-cooperation  theory  of 
I'ufts  lends  itself  as  an  admirable  in¬ 
strument  for  this  purpose,  and  enables 
one  to  observe  carefully  the  relation¬ 
ships  which  exist  between  the  internal 
structure  of  an  institution  and  the 
place  of  that  institution  in  community 
life. 


Community  Life  and  Institutional 
Practice 


In  a  very  real  sense  community  life 
itself  is  institutional.  In  one  sense, 
and  one  we  should  consider  carefully, 
there  are  no  such  things  as  “institu¬ 
tions,”  but  only  groups  of  men  work¬ 
ing  together  toward  similar  ends.  We 
are  not  governed  by  “The  State,”  but 
by  men.  We  are  not  ruled  by  “Law,” 
but  by  judges  who  are  men.  If  any 
one  gets  too  sure  of  the  sanctity  of 
“The  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of 
Our  Land,”  and  becomes  too  convinced 
we  are  thereby  ruled,  a  short  study  of 
the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court 
will  convince  him  that  we  are  ruled 
by  men.  Churches  are  organized  to 
administer  to  our  spiritual  needs,  but 
the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  is 
not  determined  as  much  by  the  dogma 
and  ritual  of  our  particular  faith  as 
it  is  by  the  nature  of  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  church  we  attend. 
“Schools”  do  not  educate.  Teachers 
do.  Hence  it  appears  justifiable  to 
consider  these  “groups  of  men  work¬ 
ing  toward  similar  ends,”  in  the  same 
terms  used  to  consider  the  status  of 
an  individual  in  a  group,  and  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  word  institutions 
will  be  used  to  denote  such  groups. 
Institutional  Straggle  for  Dominalion 
Several  years  ago  a  small  commu¬ 


nity  in  Tennessee  afforded  us  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  head-on  collision  between 
public  schools  and  the  church.  The 
church  had  been  wise  enough  to  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  law  be¬ 
fore  the  conflict,  however,  and  the 
schools  lost.  Evolution,  legally  and 
religiously,  does  not  take  place  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  regardless  of  what  science  or 
the  schools  may  have  to  say  about  it. 
Most  people  who  followed  that  his¬ 
toric  trial  were  more  concerned  with 
the  philippics  of  Darrow  and  Bryan 
than  with  the  struggle  between  two  of 
our  major  institutions,  both  of  which 
were  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
domination  they  were  to  have  over 
the  lives  of  children.  More  recently 
the  highly  publicized  case  of  Bertrand 
Russell  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
watch  a  somewhat  similar  struggle  in 
which  the  church  and  the  law  again 
combined  to  state  that  evolution  in 
sex  morals  does  not  take  place, — and 
no  one  laughed  even  if  this  happened 
in  New  York  City.  These  two  cases 
were  spectacular,  news,  but  in  the 
daily  life  of  every  community  similar 
struggles  involving  schools  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  institutional  groups  are  tak¬ 
ing  place. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  school 
program  over  the  last  twenty-five  years 
gives  a  picture  of  a  rapid,  continuous 
expansion  of  function  so  that  a  fully 
developed  modern  school  reaches  into 
almost  every  phase  of  a  child’s  life. 
Paralleling  this  growth  of  the  schools 
there  has  developed  increasing  evi¬ 
dence  of  other  institutions  arising  in 
combat. 

Traditions  and  morals  are  always 
powerful  agencies  for  controlling 
schools  but  they  are  somewhat  intan¬ 
gible  as  weapons  until  they  are  re- 
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duced  to  written  law.  In  1925,  Jesse 
K.  Flanders  made  the  first  study  of 
the  legal  control  of  what  must,  may, 
and  shall  not  be  taught  in  public 
schools.'  One  of  the  most  pertinent 
facts  available  from  his  study  of  the 
laws  of  every  state  was  that,  on  the 
whole,  laws  directed  toward  control¬ 
ling  the  subject  matter  of  our  schools 
are  not  passed  because  of  efforts  of 
schoolmen,  but  because  of  political 
pressure  exerted  by  institutions  and 
organized  groups  which  felt  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  school  upon  their 
domain;  or  by  ones  which  wanted  to 
use  the  schools  as  an  instrument. 
More  recent  studies  by  Bruce  R. 
Raup*  and  William  Glellermann*  have 
investigated  the  activities  of  specific 
groups  as  they  seek  to  influence 
schools.  This  effort  at  domination  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  a  control  of 
the  school’s  subject  matter.  Any 
school  administrator  can  give  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  political  and  budgetary 
difficulties  encountered.  Beale  has 
given  a  thorough,  documented  record 
of  the  persecutions  endured  by  all 
ranks  of  persons  working  in  schools.^ 
Such  a  documentation  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  restrictions  placed  upon,  and  per¬ 
sonal  casualties  suffered  by,  school 
workers  could  be  greatly  enlarged,  but 
these  are  adequate  to  show  clearly  the 
scope  of  the  conflict. 

There  are  many  different  ways  in 
which  this  conflict  can  be  considered. 
If  one  retains  the  domination  concept 
of  human  relations  and  is  a  teacher, 
then  it  behooves  him  to  be  a  loyal, 
combative  member  of  his  group  and 
struggle  to  improve  the  social  status 


of  his  profession.  In  this  case,  ^^so- 
cial  status”  is  not  a  vague  term  but 
involves  specific  items  such  as  larger 
budgets,  more  academic  freedom,  more 
personal  freedom,  more  secure  tenure, 
more  protection  from  pressure  groups 
and  opposing  institutions,  more  chil¬ 
dren  in  public  schools,  more  and  more 
of  children’s  lives  brought  under  di¬ 
rect  control  of  the  school,  more  and 
more  reliance  upon  the  school  by  the 
community  to  perform  necessary  com¬ 
munity  activities.  The  repetitious 
use  of  the  word  “more”  is  intentional, 
because  it  is  one  characteristic  of  com¬ 
peting  institutions  that  the  dominant 
one  always  wants  “more,”  no  matter 
what  it  is  under  dispute. 

Public  schools  have  held,  in  the 
]>ast,  a  strategic  battle  position,  if  we 
think  for  a  moment  of  communal  in¬ 
stitutions  in  conflict.  The  American 
public  has  had  an  almost  religious 
faith  in  education  as  the  doorway  to 
opportunity.  Moreover,  the  public  as 
a  whole  was  not  bound  as  tightly  by 
tradition  as  have  been  other  societies. 
These  two  factors  united  to  pro<luce 
an  institution  which  expanded  at  an 
almost  unbelievable  rate  of  speed  and 
with  too  little  concern  for  itself  as  a 
part  of  community  life.  There  have 
been  thousands  of  articles,  speeches, 
and  IkkJcs  about  communities  increas¬ 
ing  their  support  of  schools,  but  when 
one  speaks  of  the  schools  increasing 
their  support  of  communities  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  understood.  In  a  practi¬ 
cal  sense,  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
in  community  economy  where  in¬ 
creased  support  of  the  schools  means 
decreased  support  of  some  other  com- 
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cerned  with  other  enterprises  must  do 
one  of  two  things;  oppose  school  in¬ 
creases  or  make  the  school  handle 
their  undertakings.  This  latter  solu¬ 
tion  is  disagreeable  in  a  dominance 
minded  society  because  it  increases 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  school 
group. 

Such  a  description  of  the  school’a 
position  in  community  life  may  not 
be  particularly  pleasant  for  school 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
think  accurately  and  consistently,  this 
description  does  give  the  school’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  community  which  recognizes 
domination  and  competition  as  the 
basis  of  human  relationships.  We 
are  merely  another  institutionalized 
group,  seeking  to  enlarge  our  prestige 
by  our  increased  domination  over  the 
lives  of  children  and  community  af¬ 
fairs,  coupled  with  an  increased  conr 
trol  of  socio-economic  resources  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  that  domination  effective. 
When  school  men  think  this  way, 
when  other  community  leaders  think 
this  way,  regardless  of  high  sounding 
phrases  denoting  other  ideas,  children 
cease  to  be  individual  human  beings 
to  whom  schools  can  render  a  service 
and  become  institutional  assets  exact¬ 
ly  as  stock  are  an  asset  to  a  farm. 
Further,  any  sensible  farmer  knows 
that  “contented  cows,”  fat  pigs,  and 
happy  circumstances  are  a  paying 
proposition.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  children  when  conflicting 
community  enterprises  seek  to  settle 
their  differentiating  demands  on  com¬ 
munity  resources  by  using  children  as 
wntimentalized  pawns  of  the  present 
and  prospective  claims  on  the  future; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  essential,  at 
least,  to  mention  children  at  this  point 


community  enterprise,  supposedly  are 
concerned  with  children  only. 

School  men,  as  such,  have  the  au¬ 
thority  that  the  public  sees  proper  to 
give  them.  Hence,  most  studies  of 
school-community  relationships  made 
hy  school  men  have  been  not  studies 
at  all  but  programs  of  school  publi¬ 
city,  programs  directed  toward  per¬ 
suading,  sometimes  deceiving,  the 
public  into  giving  the  schools  more  of 
whatever  is  wanted.  Of  course,  the 
bulk  of  the  arguments  are  about 
“keeping  the  public  informed,”  but  an 
analysis  of  most  school  reports  creates 
the  belief  that  a  more  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  these  reports  would  be, 
“keeping  the  public  impressed.”  De¬ 
spite  the  criticism  implied  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  other  effective  means  of  opera¬ 
tion  if  schools  are  to  maintain  their 
status  in  a  competitive,  dominance- 
minded  community.  A  realistic  com- 
])rehension  of  existing  circumstance 
implies  neither  cynicism  nor  defeat¬ 
ism.  Such  a  comprehension  describes 
for  the  educational  leader  the  position 
he  is  in,  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
possible  directions  for  his  future  ef¬ 
forts. 

«  «  * 

The  Expanding  School 

Generally  it  is  difllcult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  institutional  workers  to 
view  their  own  institution  objectively. 
It  is  even  more  difficult  for  them  to 
appreciate  the  opposition  and  appre¬ 
hension  of  workers  in  competing  in¬ 
stitutions.  To  make  this  specific,  a 
case  is  mentioned  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools  who  was  utterly  bewildered 
and  at  loss  for  any  possible  course  of 
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action  when  the  Ministerial  Alliance 
of  his  community  forced,  by  moral 
and  political  pressure,  the  Board  of 
Education  to  remove  any  and  all 
traces  of  sex  education  from  the  High 
School  Curriculum.  His  resort  to 
name  calling  and  charges  of  “super¬ 
stitious  ignorance”  merely  resulted  in 
his  dismissal.  He  failed  to  realize 
that  for  many  more  years  than  public 
schools  have  existed,  the  Church  as 
an  institution,  has  described  and  en¬ 
forced  the  sex  morals  of  our  occiden¬ 
tal  communities.  Although  sex  edu¬ 
cation  by  schools  is  not  necessarily  an 
attack  upon  established  mores,  it  is 
an  encroachment  upon  one  of  the 
Church’s  oldest  and  most  powerful 
provinces.  Such  an  invasion  could 
not  be  ignored,  and  if  pressed,  re¬ 
quired  combatting.  Educationally, 
the  Church,  directly  through  its  work¬ 
ers  and  indirectly  through  previous 
education  of  parents,  for  centuries 
has  had  almost  complete  control  of 
the  knowledge  and  morals  concerning 
sex,  that  is,  for  “respectable  people.” 
Insofar  as  schools  use  this  area  of 
life  as  educational  subject  matter  they 
are  reducing  the  institutional  control 
of  the  Church  in  community  life. 
Churchmen  know  that  even  if  school¬ 
men  do  not 

Strangely  enough,  schoolmen  are 
quick  to  recognize  and  deplore  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  any  group  which  attempts  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  schools 
or  diminish  existing  functions.  They 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  inva¬ 
sions  of  their  institutional  preroga¬ 
tives.  Dr.  Oellermann  in  the  study 
previously  referred  to  has  given  us  a 
scholarly  study  of  the  attempts  of  the 
higher  officials  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  to  describe  the  efforts  of  educa¬ 


tion  for  patriotism.  However,  his  re¬ 
search  and  his  conclusi<His  are  all 
based  on  an  a  priori  assumption  that 
school  workers,  undeterred  and  imin- 
terferred  with,  have  an  educational 
privilege  in  this  broad  social  area,  and 
other  organized  groups  which  are 
equally  concerned  and  equally  affect¬ 
ed,  are  guilty  of  infringing  upon  the 
institutional  privileges  of  the  school 
when  they  seek  to  make  their  desires 
effective  in  school  practice.  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  labor  groups,  political 
groups,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  are  typical 
community  groups  desirous  of  pre¬ 
senting  their  points  of  view  to  chil¬ 
dren,  that  are  consistently  described 
as  pressure  groups  desiring  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  lives  of  children  by  using 
schools  as  their  agent.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  is  accurate.  Of  course,  they  are 
just  that.  However,  if  one  will  re¬ 
verse  his  position,  or  change  his  asso¬ 
ciates  for  a  while,  he  can  hear  school 
teachers  described  as  a  pressure  group, 
desirous  of  dominating  the  lives  of 
children.  Moreover,  these  teachers 
demand  the  right  to  go  about  this  task 
untouched  and  unquestioned  by  any¬ 
one.  When  such  contradictory  opin¬ 
ions  are  held,  conflict  is  inevitable. 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  seen  an 
expansion  in  the  privileges  and  func¬ 
tions  of  public  school  workers  that 
sooner  or  later  is  going  to  bring  about 
a  rather  thorough  “showdown”  with 
regard  to  the  school’s  position  in  com¬ 
munity  life.  Many  of  the  expansions 
have  been  forced  upon  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  by  public  demand,  however,  many 
of  the  expansions  and  most  of  the 
privileges  have  been  secured  through 
the  same  tactics  used  by  other  organ¬ 
ized  pressure  groups.  There  are  two 
general  tendencies  developing  at  pres- 
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ent,  one  an  institutionalized  privilege 
and  the  other  an  institution  function, 
which  are  placing  school  workers  in 
an  increasingly  diflScult  position.  Se¬ 
rious  minded,  unselfish  public  leaders 
outside  the  profession  of  education, 
yet,  men  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  public  schools,  are 
becoming  increasingly  doubtful  of  the 
possibility  of  harmonizing  these  two 
rapidly  developing  movements  when 
they  consider  the  entire  community. 

Stated  briefly  the  function  has  two 
aspects : 

a.  The  subject  matter  of  public 
education  must  become  increasingly 
ctmeerned  with  contemporary  and  con¬ 
troversial  problems  of  economics,  poli¬ 
tics,  morals,  et  cetera. 

b.  Teachers  must  equip  themselves 
to  take  part  expertly  in  such  social 
matters,  not  only  as  teachers,  hut  as 
citizens  of  the  community. 

Also  stated  briefly,  the  developing 
privilege  is  approximately  as  follows: 

(a)  Organized  groups  of  teachers 
are  securing  an  increasing  number  of 
tenure  laws,  rules  and  regulations  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  social  con¬ 
flicts  about  them. 

(b)  Academic  freedom  is  being  as¬ 
sumed  as  an  a  priori  privilege  of  the 
school  teachers,  but  public  exercise  of 
the  same  critical  function  when  di¬ 
rected  at  public  education  and  public 
school  teachers,  has  come  to  be  a  sign 
of  bigotry.  (This  is  extreme,  but  the 
author  would  have  little  trouble  pre¬ 
senting  for  interview  intelligent,  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
•i«to  thin  point  much  more  forcibly.) 

The  conflict  between  4lio  privilege 
and  function  thus  described  was  suc¬ 
cinctly  analyzed  by  a  thoughtful,  real¬ 
istic  politician  who  said,  “Hell,  pro- 


fcasor,  what  would  you  think  if  sol¬ 
diers  insisted  on  fighting,  but  wanted 
to  make  a  law  forbidding  anyone  to 
shoot  at  them.’’  A  few  moments  later 
he  added,  “What  makes  teachers  so 
damn  sure  they  shouldn’t  be  shot  at, 
or  that  they  will  always  be  shooting 
straight  at  some  one  who  needs  shoot¬ 
ing  ?”  Those  questions  are  not  phrased 
in  respectable  pedagogical  terms  but 
those  questions  must  be  answered  fully 
by  educators  who  insist  that  teachers 
must  be  effective  social  instruments, 
meanwhile  protected  from  the  society 
in  which  they  work.  Even  a  pick-axe 
gets  its  point  blunted  when  it  digs  a 
ditch.  Pick-axes,  of  course,  are  built 
to  be  continuously  re-sharpened. 

In  recent  years  the  attempt  to  make 
schools  the  center  of  community  acti¬ 
vities  has  gained  impetus.  A  critical 
(inalysis  of  most  articles  and  speeches 
about  the  “community  centered  school” 
cr  the  “community  school”  will  reveal 
clearly  that  both  phrases  should  be  re¬ 
versed  to  read  “the  school  centered 
community”  and  the  “school  commu¬ 
nity.”  This  discussion  does  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  such  a  movement  is 
either  right  or  wrong.  It  is  meant, 
however,  to  point  out  as  clearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  community  life  there  are 
many  institutional  groups  desirous  of 
maintaining  their  powers  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  see  in  this  expanding  pub¬ 
lic  school  institution  a  real  menace. 
Brief  topical  investigations  of  this 
school  expansion,  which  represent  en¬ 
croachments  upon  areas  previously 
controlled  by  other  institutions,  may 
help  to  make  this  point  clear. 

The  Curriculum 

Theoretically  under  our  concept  of 
local  autonomy  with  ro^rd  to  public 
education,  the  “will  of  the  people” 
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should  determine  the  subject  matter 
of  the  school.  Local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  together  with  schoolmen,  are 
able,  supposedly,  to  construct  a  cur¬ 
riculum  which  represents  what  most 
of  the  people  want  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn.  Any  school  superin¬ 
tendent  knows,  however,  that  this 
lovely  theory  is  deucedly  complex 
when  one  attempts  to  put  it  into  ac¬ 
tion.  To  begin  with,  what  is  the  “will 
of  the  people?”  In  any  American 
community  there  are  many  groups 
more  or  less  organized  with  differing 
and  conflicting  “wills.”  Louis  Adam¬ 
ic’s  “Dynamite”  might  be  highly  fa¬ 
vored  as  a  supplementary  history  text 
by  organized  labor,  but  what  attitude 
would  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  ?  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
great  demand  made  upon  schools  to 
develop  programs  of  “character  edu¬ 
cation.”  Surely  that  is  something 
everyone  agrees  upon  as  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  effective  efforts  along 
this  line  soon  result  in  difficulty  be¬ 
cause  character  seems  to  be  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  deal  with,  the  solu¬ 
tions  which  we  achieve,  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life.  Any  reasonably  intelli¬ 
gent  program  of  character  education 
soon  becomes  involved  in  all  of  our 
bitterest  “controversial  issues.”  The 
minister  who  thunders  loudest  about 
the  “demoralizing  influence  of  our 
modern  high  schools”  will  probably 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  those  protesting 
c  sane  sex  education  program.  This 
bewildering  problem  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  some  of  our  extremists  in 
education,  who,  marching  under  the 
banner  of  academic  freedom,  insist 
tiiat  professional  educators  oloue 
should  determliic  what  is  to  be  taught 
and  how  the  teaching  shall  be  done.  A 


reference  to  the  much-worn  analogy  of 
the  medical  doctor  so  much  in  favor 
these  days  should  clarify  this  point 
It  is  simply  that  school  teachers  are 
to  have  the  unhampered  privilege  of 
writing  the  educational  prescription 
for  the  communities  in  which  they 
work. 

The  Teaching  Personnel 

Despite  the  oppressions  listed  by 
such  researchs  as  Beale’s  “Are  Ameri¬ 
can  Teachers  Free?”  American  teach¬ 
ers  are  fighting  strenuously  and  with 
some  success  for  freedom.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  factor  in  this  sue 
cess  is  the  changing  quality  of  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Just  a  few  samples  of  sarcastic  re¬ 
marks  will  give  clearly  the  much  too 
general  estimate  of  teachers  which  ob¬ 
tained  a  few  years  ago.  Hendrick  de¬ 
fined  a  school  teacher  as,  “once  a  male 
defective,  now  a  female  except  for 
trousseau.”  Glenn  Frank’s  wisecrack 
about  “the  three  sexes,  men,  women 
and  school  teachers”  is  widely  known. 
Unknown  contributors  gave  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Those  who  can,  do,  those 
who  can’t  teach,”  to  which  has  been 
added,  “Those  who  can’t  teach,  teach 
others  how  to  teach,”  “Convicts  and 
teachers  lose  their  citizenship,”  “Teach¬ 
ers  grow  old  like  eggs,  not  wine.”  One 
more,  from  G.  B.  S.  to  close  this  col¬ 
lection,  “The  faults  of  the  American 
school  system  are  epitomized  in  the 
picture  of  an  old  maid  school  teacher 
teaching  the  love  poems  of  Lord  By- 
lon.” 

In  many  respects  these  qulpo,  and 
hundred^  of  others  like  them,  have  a 
deeper  significance  than  scholarly  re¬ 
search  designed  to  show  the  status  of 
teachers  in  community  life.  They 
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portray  more  clearly  than  statistical 
data  or  tabulated  facts  the  amused 
contempt  with  which  so  many  persons 
regarded  school  teachers.  Of  course, 
such  teachers  had  little  or  no  place  in 
tiie  responsible  affairs  of  adults  in 
community  life.  They  were  tolerated, 
like  negroes  in  the  south,  if  they 
knew  their  place  and  kept  it.  If  they 
behaved,  obeyed  orders,  and  did  not 
ask  for  much,  they  were  praised 
warmly  and  paid  poorly.  Neither 
their  professional  duties,  nor  their 
personal  lives  were  their  own. 

Such  conditions  are  changing.  The 
“typical  old  maid  school  teacher”  is 
becoming  a  rare  and  vanishing  specie 
along  with  the  weak  and  subservient 
social  slave.  Men  and  women  of  in¬ 
tellectual  quality,  moral  stamina,  and 
social  courage  are  to  be  found  in  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  numbers  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  An  increasing  sense 
of  professional  unity  is  producing  or¬ 
ganized  teacher  groups  similar  to 
those  found  in  older  and  more  estab¬ 
lished  institutions.  The  public  school 
teachers,  as  institutionalized,  organ¬ 
ized  adults,  are  taking  their  place  as 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  social  scene. 
From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  this 
is  highly  desirable  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  those  groups  which  have 
dominated  and  exploited  teachers  in 
the  past  will  not  welcome  this  change. 
Practically  and  specifically,  politi¬ 
cians  dislike  losing  control  of  the  jobs, 
moralists  dislike  losing  control  of  the 


ideals,  academicians  dislike  losing 
control  of  the  ideas,  gossips  dislike 
losing  control  of  the  individual  lives 
of  teachers.  The  personal  qualities 
and  social  effectiveness  of  the  modem 
school  teacher  represents,  without 
doubt,  the  greatest  single  expansion  of 
the  public  school  into  an  increasingly 
dominating  position  in  community 
life.  The  picture  of  an  embattled 
group  of  teachers  marching  on  Mr. 
Dawes  in  the  front  door  of  his  bank, 
the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Eldreth  and 
the  New  York  State  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  part  played  by  the  Colorado 
teachers  in  the  income  tax  law  revi¬ 
sion,  the  cooperation  of  organized  la¬ 
bor  and  organized  Illinois  teachers  to 
prevent  the  state  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions  from  becoming  political 
property,  the  work  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  schools  and  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  educational-sociol(^cal 
researches  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  thirty  thousand 
teachers  joining  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  Idaho  and  its  singu¬ 
lar  teacher-labor  election,  the  clothes 
teachers  wear  and  the  thoughts  they 
express:  these  are  but  a  minute  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  that  American 
public  school  teachers  are  re-claiming 
their  citizenship,  rejoining  one  of  the 
two  original  sexes,  and  asserting  vig¬ 
orously  that  not  only  education  but 
educators  as  well  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  civilized  democratic, 
community  life. 
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IN  the  great  state  of  Michigan,  the 
legislature  has  amputated  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  the  public  funds 
which  have  hitherto  gone  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  re¬ 
tirement  system  of  New  Jersey  has 
similarly  been  operated  on  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lawmakers  assisted  by 
groups  unfriendly  to  the  schools.  New 
York  State  is  spending  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  implement  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  which  has  sweeping 
powers  to  investigate  everything  from 
subversive  activities  in  education  and 
to  whatever  else  that  may  not  appeal. 
In  your  state  and  in  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s,  the  school  administrators  and 
their  faculties  are  playing  a  glorified 
game  of  musical  chairs  where  every¬ 
one  rushes  around  looking  for  a  place 
to  sit  down  for  a  breathing  spell  even 
as  uns3mipathetic  hands  reach  to  up¬ 
set  the  chairs.  There  is  evidence  in 
the  land  that  the  people  of  democracy 
who  themselves  established  free  pub¬ 
lic  education  by,  of,  and  for  the  per- 
]>etuating  and  strengthening  of  the 
democracy  have  lost  some  of  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  their  earlier  ideals. 

That  such  loss  of  enthusiasm  is  not 
confined  to  education  but  is  reaching 
out  to  every  social  agency  and  govern¬ 
mental  institution  is  no  solace  to  the 
bewildered  school  administrator.  The 
school  executive  who  sees  his  school 
program  disrupted,  his  teaching  force 
upset  and  his  children  made  uneasy 
by  the  actions  of  a  public  which  has 
always  professed  confidence  in  educa¬ 


tion,  cannot  simply  shrug  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  ‘^c'est  la  guerre'*  his  respim- 
sibilities  nor  can  he  adopt  a  pollyanna 
attitude  and  wait  for  the  present  trend 
to  be  reversed  by  conditions  which  he 
hopes  will  change  with  some  economic 
change  of  the  times. 

Rather  must  he  analyze  carefully 
the  conditions  that  have  caused  this 
lack  of  enthusiasm  in  a  public  which 
lias  hitherto  given  the  schools  its  con¬ 
fidence  and  he  must  make  definite 
plans  to  regain  that  confidence  at  soon 
as  possible. 

The  reasons  for  the  loss  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  are  not  difficult  to  discover:  the 
rising  burden  of  taxation  has  brought 
home  to  the  public  a  clearer  view  of 
the  difficult  days  that  lie  ahead  in 
their  own  personal  economy  and  has 
resulted  in  an  increasing  struggle 
among  all  government  aided  institu¬ 
tions^  for  a  share  of  the  diminishing 
financial  support  available;  the  jangle 
of  international  complications  which 
assaults  the  average  citizen  from 
morning  pap)er  to  midnight  broadcast 
has  strained  his  nerves  to  the  breaking 
point;  the  disillusionment  that  has 
come  to  the  nation,  with  the  down¬ 
fall  of  plans  and  men  and  nations 
which  were  supposed  to  be  impr^ 
liable,  has  heightened  his  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  future;  the  activities  of 
purveyors  of  economic  rainbows,  who 
sell  their  product  from  every  soapbox, 
have  alternately  tickled  and  depressed 
bim  —  these  evidences  that  the  times 
are  out  of  joint  have  given  him  a  mis- 
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trust  of  his  own  judgment  and  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  own  institutions.  He  is 
confident  of  nothing  and  he  is  exam-, 
ining  as  never  before  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  every  governmental 
agency. 

Added  to  this,  he  is  assailed  by  all 
kinds  of  propaganda.  He  is  glibly 
told  that  the  democratic  processes,  in 
which  his  fathers  believed,  are  weak 
and  inefficient  in  a  time  of  peril,  that 
the  servants  of  democracy  only  blun¬ 
der  through  and  have  no  vision  of 
where  they  are  going.  He  is  told  to 
get  in  and  get  out,  to  fight  and  to  re¬ 
treat,  to  disarm  himself  and  to  swing 
a  big  club. 

Insofar  as  the  attitude  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  toward  the  schools  can  be 
interpreted,  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  man-on-the-street  has 
lost  any  fundamental  belief  that  the 
public  schools  are  less  desirable  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past  or  that  they 
are  not  a  tremendously  effective  de¬ 
fense  for  democracy.  But  he  is  be¬ 
wildered  in  the  face  of  a  chaotic  world 
and  is  wishful  for  re-assurance  that 
the  values  on  which  he  has  built  his 
existence  are  very  real  values. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  jittery 
state  of  mind,  selfish  interests  are  at 
work  to  persuade  the  public  to  ques¬ 
tion  that  birth-right  of  education  that 
lias  meant  so  much  in  the  past;  sub¬ 
versive  interests  would  suggest  that 
all  of  the  institutions  that  have  made 
America  a  land  of  freedom  be  viewed 
with  suspicion. 

Thus  the  problem  given  to  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  school  is  two-fold.  He 
must  not  only  meet  the  challenge  of 
new  conditions  and  a  changing  world 
but  he  must  tell  the  public  how  he  is 
meeting  those  conditions.  He  must 


militantly  demand  that  the  school  be 
given  a  chance  to  prove  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  world  in  which  it  lives  to^ 
day,  that  it  be  allowed  to  take  its  part 
in  the  defense  program,  that  it  ae- 
sume  active  participati(Hi  in  defense 
of  the  democracy  in  the  time  of  peril. 

Only  thus  can  he  make  his  relati<Hi- 
ship  with  the  public  forceful,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  constructive. 

The  public  relations  program  of  the 
school  has  been  through  varied  phases. 
In  the  earlier  days  when  the  enroll¬ 
ment  was  limited  and  modeled  on  the 
private  type  of  school,  the  influence 
of  the  school  on  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  was  naturally  less  than  today. 
Church,  home  and  social  life  were  ef¬ 
fective  aids  in  spreading  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  democracy.  Along 
with  other  institutions  the  school  may 
Lave  been  smug  and  self-satisfied  and 
little  interpretation  was  needed  for  a 
public  that  had  rather  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  its  processes. 
But,  in  an  increasingly  growing  and 
heterogeneous  population,  with  the 
declining  influence  of  other  social 
agencies  and  the  increasing  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  part  that  public  education 
must  play  in  the  life  of  the  democ¬ 
racy,  the  public  school  became  a  com¬ 
plex  institution  much  more  difficult 
to  interpret  to  the  man  on  the  street. 
He  sensed  these  changes  but  didn’t 
know  just  what  they  were  or  why  they 
had  to  be. 

With  the  tremendous  social  changes 
that  came  to  America,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  participation  in  European 
affairs  and  the  resulting  world  tides 
of  prosperity  and  depression,  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  assumed  an  increasingly 
important  role.  They  became,  vrilly- 
nilly,  the  most  effective  interpreters 
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of  the  changed  existence  that  was 
forced  upon  the  American  people. 
The  Terrific  Twenties  was  an  age  of 
rush  and  hurry,  of  newly  discovered 
techniques  in  propaganda,  of  self-in¬ 
terest  and  self-advertising. 

The  interpreter  of  the  school  was 
told  that  the  techniques  of  advertising 
and  propaganda  should  be  applied  to 
the  institution  which  he  represented. 
There  was  an  inflation  of  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  school  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  school  interpretation  took  the 
form  of  many  silly  devices  calculated 
to  attract  the  public  through  media 
which  had  hitherto  been  distasteful  to 
educators.  Winning  football  teams, 
parading  bands,  and  beauty  pageants 
were  suggested  as  avenues  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  the  local  newspapers 
columns  of  trivial  gossip  were  embla¬ 
zoned  under  the  heading  of  school 
news  and  the  school  interpreter  was 
asked  to  become  a  sort  of  high-pow¬ 
ered  advertising  agent.  The  public 
relations  process,  in  school  and  out, 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  flamboyant  pub¬ 
licity  campaign,  a  promotional  at¬ 
tempt  and  a  propaganda  effort.  Schools 
that  failed  to  indulge  in  such  an  emo¬ 
tional  advertising  scheme  were  brand¬ 
ed  as  old  fashioned  and  conservative. 

Yet,  the  public  relations  program, 
insofar  as  it  touches  the  school,  should 
have  little  to  do  with  the  techniques 
of  the  advertising  expert.  Primarily, 
public-school  relations  means  two 
things:  an  establishment  between  the 
school  and  the  public  of  a  full  and 
honest  understanding  of  the  facts 
which  brought  the  school  into  being 
and  which  have  made  it  an  effective 
agent  for  democracy  and  the  complete 
social  significance  of  these  facts.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  more  important  in  the  pro¬ 


gram,  a  complete  and  constant  re-ex¬ 
amination  and  self  analysis  by  the 
school  to  assure  basic  adjustments  in 
line  with  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
such  modifications  of  procedures  or 
viewpoints  as  will  make  for  most  ef¬ 
fective  service  to  the  democracy. 

If  this  view  of  the  school  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  public  is  valid,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  every  school  inter¬ 
preter  to  take  a  positive,  nay,  even 
militant,  attitude  toward  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  democracy  in  the 
classroom  and  the  school.  Every 
teacher  and  every  administrator  may 
give  his  contribution  to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  program  by  doing  his  best  to 
make  the  school  as  complete  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  democracy  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

It  is  the  growing  conviction  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  women  that  the 
most  important  task  ahead  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  improve  this  democracy  of 
ours.  They  believe  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  and  the  sole  defense 
of  the  tax-supported  school  is  to  aid 
this  process.  They  demand  evidence 
that  the  school  administration  and 
the  classroom  teacher  show  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sincerity  in  approaching 
these  problems. 

The  first  step  in  a  public  relations 
program  for  the  days  of  jitter  is  for 
the  school  interpreter  to  stress,  as 
never  before,  that  the  school  is  a  first 
line  of  defense  against  the  autocratic 
systems  of  government. 

The  school  people  of  the  country 
know  that  the  school  is  the  strongest 
agency  for  the  protection  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes.  The  public  knows, 
too,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
selfish  groups  and  subversive  agencies 
to  deny  the  fact. 
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These  groups  are  avid  to  seize  on 
evidences  that  the  school  has  been  a 
trifle  smug  in  the  face  of  national 
emergency.  They  attack  school  ex¬ 
periments  which  may  have  been  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  easier  times  of  yester¬ 
day  but  which  are  unfortunate  in  the 
face  of  changing  conditions.  They 
grub  out  isolated  passages  in  text¬ 
books  and  triumphantly  produce  evi¬ 
dences  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
public  school.  In  the  same  breath 
they  accuse  the  school  of  radicalism 
and  too  much  conservatism.  They  set 
up  straw  men  to  knock  over. 

It  is  true  that  the  schools,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  rest  of  American  life, 
may  once  have  viewed  tolerantly  the 
propaganda  from  other  countries 
which  has  been  spread  through  the 
land.  It  is,  emphatically,  not  true 
that  the  schools  have  given  the  slight¬ 
est  evidence  that  they  have  for  one 
moment  departed  from  their  basic 
teachings  as  the  strongest  agency  for 
the  perpetuation  of  democracy. 

In  line  with  this  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  school  to  the  principles  that 
gave  it  birth,  the  duty  of  the  school 
interpreter  in  the  days  ahead  is  to 


bring  to  the  public  a  keener  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  the  school  has  meant  and 
what  it  means  to  the  democracy,  and 
what  it  can  and  will  do  to  further 
and  protect  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Few  have  ever  dared  question  but 
that  fundamentally  the  public  school 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  in¬ 
struments  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
democracy.  In  other  countries  where 
the  school  has  become  an  authorita¬ 
rian  institution,  democracy  has  failed. 
The  bitter  evidence  of  that  failure 
lies  before  us  today. 

But  in  America  the  schools  have 
maintained  their  democratic  tradi* 
tions,  their  democratic  procedures  and 
their  democratic  principles.  Despite 
the  attempts  of  zealous  rabble  rousers 
to  prove  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  and  incontrovertible 
that  the  schools  are  the  strongest 
force  for  democracy  in  America  to¬ 
day.  In  the  days  of  jitter,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  interpreter  of  the 
school  to  present  the  public  with  this 
great  truth,  to  re-state  and  re-empha¬ 
size  it  through  every  medium  he  can 
command. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  POINTERS 

E.  R  Vah  Ki^ck 

8UPERINTBNDBNT  OF  SCHOOLS 
OROSSB  POINTS,  MICHIOAN 


« ¥  T  T  E  don’t  know  where  we’re 

Y  Y  going,  but  we’re  on  our  way” 
is  apparently  the  slogan  to¬ 
day  of  too  many  school  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioners.  Everybody  has 
become  publicity  conscious  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  conscious  and  propaganda 
conscious.  Even  the  most  antedilu¬ 
vian  of  school  administrators  have 
been  brought  around  to  the  point  of 
view  that,  like  it  or  not,  the  schools, 
to  survive,  must  give  attention  to  their 
relations  with  the  public.  After  all, 
the  public  still  supplies  both  the  kids 
and  the  cash.  Besides,  who  of  us 
hasn’t  seen  school  man  after  school 
man  who  he  knows  ‘^isn’t  one  bit  bet¬ 
ter”  and  “hasn’t  a  bit  more  on  the 
ball”  than  himself  forge  ahead  pro¬ 
fessionally?  And  why?  Why,  obvi¬ 
ously  because  Superintendent  So-and- 
So  is  a  public  relations  man  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  “sells”  (horrible  word.)  un¬ 
suspecting  boards  of  education  and 
communities.  (“But  he  doesn’t  fool 
us;  we’re  ‘on’  to  him.”) 

So,  whatever  be  the  reason,  “pub¬ 
lic  relations”  is  becoming  a  shibboleth 
in  school  systems  of  all  sizes  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Newspaper  men  are 
received  with  courtesy,  telephone 
switchboard  operators  are  sent  to 
school  to  learn  to  talk  pleasantly,  re¬ 
ceptionists  are  instructed  to  make 
sure  that  the  well-dressed  stranger  is 
selling  disinfectant  before  diverting 
him.  And  doubtless  all  that  is  to  the 
good.  But  the  trouble  is  that  too 
many  school  systems  are  doing  them¬ 


selves  actual  harm  by  some  of  their 
activities. 

Suggestion  Number  One,  then,  is 
this:  Decide  just  what  concepts  one 
desires  to  get  over  to  the  public. 
These  will  differ  from  community  to 
community.  If,  in  a  given  school  sys¬ 
tem,  the  public  is  disturbed  because 
it  thinks  the  schools  have  “gone  off 
the  deep  end”  on  “progressive”  edu¬ 
cation,  is  it  wise  to  keep  feeding  the 
local  newspapers  a  succession  of  sto¬ 
ries  that  will  serve  to  confirm  their 
worst  suspicions  ?  Wouldn’t  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  community  and  school  publica¬ 
tions  in  such  a  town  emphasized  in¬ 
stead  the  schools’  interest  in  the  Three 
R’s,  or  the  committees  that  are  study¬ 
ing  the  arithmetic  problem  (they  al¬ 
ways  are!),  or  the  fact  that  the  semi¬ 
annual  standardized  testing  program 
has  just  been  completed,  and  so  on  ? 

If  the  goal  is  (as  too  often  seems 
to  be  the  case)  professional  exploita¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  or  of  a  school 
system — “Superintendent  Smarty”  or 
his  famous  “Podunk  Plan”  —  the  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  previous  paragraph 
would  doubtless  do  more  harm  than 
good  I  If  the  object  is  to  suggest 
economy  in  school  administration,  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  news  story  will  be  sys¬ 
tematically  discouraged.  If  one  aims 
chiefly  to  get  over  the  optimistic  con¬ 
cept  that  “our  schools  are  wonderful 
—  the  best  in  the  state,”  nearly  every¬ 
thing  is  usable.  The  last-named  goal, 
however,  is  one  that  sometimes  back¬ 
fires,  for,  if  our  schools  are  already 
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M)  anutzingly  good,  how  can  the  super¬ 
intendent  possibly  justify  his  contin¬ 
ual  requests  for  more  of  this  and 
more  of  that  and,  always,  for  more 
money?  (The  answer  to  (hat  dilem¬ 
ma,  or  at  least  an  answer,  is  this: 
“Yes,  our  schools  ore  superior;  what 
we  are  able  to  do  with  our  limited 
funds,  we  do  excellently.  It  is  what 
we  are  not  doing  and  ought  to  do  that 
I’m  talking  about”). 

In  what  has  gone  before,  the  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  chosen  chiefly  from 
the  fleld  of  public  relations  through 
the  newspapers.  This  is  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  this  avenue  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  public  is  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  of  huge  importance,  but 
there  are  other  avenues  and  media, 
some  of  which  are  often  more  useful. 
It  depends  on  the  community.  So 
“Pointer  Number  Two”  would  be 
this:  Don’t  judge  the  success  of  a 
public  relations  program  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  column-inches  of  school  mate¬ 
rial  you  can  cut  out  and  paste  into 
the  scrapbook.  Mr.  Hitler  has  been 
getting  plenty  of  space  in  the  papers 
lately  but  it  hasn’t  resulted  in  endear¬ 
ing  him  to  the  general  public.  And, 
too,  some  of  the  most  successful  cam¬ 
paigns,  judged  from  the  volume  of 
material  printed,  have  been  conducted 
by  school  men  who  have  subsequently 
found  themselves  looking  for  jobs. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  ironies  in  this 
whole  nebulous  subject  of  dealing 
with  the  public  is  this:  Some  of  the 
older  school  men,  who  never  learned 
anything  about  public  relations  and 
who  have  no  intention  of  remedying 
the  matter,  are  often  far  better  prac¬ 
titioners  than  are  those  who  have 
taken  Doctor  So-and-So’s  indis}>en- 
sable  summer  school  course  on  how  to 


win  boards  of  education  and  influence 
taxpayers.  What  these  older  men 
often  have  are  a  good  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  plenty  of  common 
sense. 

Pointer  Number  Three  might, 
therefore,  well  be  this:  Don’t  over¬ 
do  it 

Pointer  Number  Four  is  harder  to 
put  concisely,  but  it  goes  something 
like  this:  Keep  in  mind  that  “the 
opposition”  is  far  cleverer,  far  more 
intelligent,  far  better  organised  than 
e\er  before  in  the  last  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  American  educational 
history.  By  the  opposition,  I  mean 
those  groups  who,  under  one  fancy 
title  or  another,  are  out  to  cut  public 
school  expenditures  and  don’t  care 
very  much  how  they  do  it.  They’ve 
learned  from  their  experiences  in  the 
1930’s.  They’re  not  going  to  repeat 
all  the  mistakes  of  that  era.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they’ll  repeat  enough  of 
them  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
friends  of  public  education  to  show 
them  up  in  their  true  light  before  the 
parents  and  other  citizens  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Suggestion  Number  Five  is,  there¬ 
fore  :  Learn  from  your  opposition. 
The  technique  of  the  anti’s  is  subtler 
now  than  it  was  even  flve  or  six  years 
ago.  They  aren’t  against  scnools  now. 
On  the  contrary,  perish  the  thought! 
They  are  “all  for”  schools  —  “but” 
Some  of  them  almost  love  the  schools. 
They  merely  want  to  “fact-find.” 
They  merely  want  to  “ait  down”  as  a 
group  of  businessmen  and  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  unbusinesslike  school 
people  in  handling  what  is,  after  all, 
a  big  business,  the  education  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  cost  of 
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a  couple  or  more  billion  dollars  a 
year.  (Obviously,  the  school  men  can’t 
be  very  good  business  men  or  they 
wouldn’t  be  school  men.)  It  is  true 
that  our  1940  critics  sometimes  get 
their  “facts”  a  bit  mixed,  and  that 
should  indicate  a  danger  to  be  avoided 
by  us.  They  advertise  nationally  that 
six  thousand  irate  taxpayers  march  on 
the  New  York  State  capitol  demand¬ 
ing  lower  school  costs.  They  forget 
to  mention  that  there  were  only  four 
thousand  marchers  and  that  somewhat 
more  than  three  thousand  of  them 
were  P.  T.  A.  and  University  Women, 
and  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and 
board  of  education  members  and  so 
on,  and  that  all  of  these  groups  were 
there  to  ask  for  more  not  less  school 
money.  They  compare  an  urban  state 
like  New  York  with  one  confronting 
vastly  diflFerent  problems,  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  former  and  in  fact 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both  when  that 
can  be  managed.  In  my  own  state  of 
Michigan  they  try  to  ^  play  off  the 
“outstate”  school  people  against  the 
“city  slickers”  in  the  metropolitan 
area  so  that  all  will  end  up  with  les¬ 
sened  revenues. 

But  sometimes  they  still  slip,  and 
that  suggests  Pointer  Number  Six: 
Get  your  facts  straight.  These  critics 
must  have  gone  to  school  rather  re¬ 
cently,  for  their  arithmetic  is  often 
quite  weak.  They  get  mixed  up  on  unit 
costs  and  they  have  trouble  straight¬ 
ening  out  this  business  of  operating 
and  debt  service  costs.  They  some¬ 
times,  in  exasperation,  make  charges 
such  as,  for  example,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  finishing  sixth  grade  can’t  read. 
When  they  do  this,  we  should  all 
cheer,  because  any  parent  (even  if  his 


child  went  to  a  school  so  far  out  on 
the  lunatic  fringe  that  it  “doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  over-emphasizing  the  tool  sub¬ 
jects”)  knows  that,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  third  grade,  the  youngster  reads 
better  today  than  most  of  us  did  when 
we’d  finished  sixth  grade.  And,  in¬ 
cidentally,  it  is  too  bad  when  pub¬ 
licity-hungry  young  university  presi¬ 
dents  are  so  much  interested  in  self¬ 
exploitation  that  they  provide  these 
critics  with  anything  that  can  be 
twisted  to  support  their  cases. 

But,  by  and  large,  the  critics  aren’t 
blundering  as  much,  and  that  makes 
them  more  dangerous.  They  are  bet¬ 
ter  financed.  They  are  better  organ¬ 
ized  and  they  exchange  information 
from  state  to  state.  They  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  indirect  ap¬ 
proach.  In  so  doing  they  illustrate 
Pointer  Number  Seven:  “There  is 
more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat.” 
For  example,  just  the  other  day  the 
tiny  magazine  distributed  free  by  a 
company  that  manufactures  (of  all 
things  I)  janitorial  supplies  printed  a 
piece  entitled  “A  Little  More  School¬ 
ing.”  It  told  how  teachers,  “after 
they  get  on  the  public  payroll,”  are 
encouraged  by  means  of  a  “bonus”  to 
get  higher  degrees.  The  paragraph 
showed  how  an  elementary  teacher 
getting  “her  maximum  pay  of  $2400 
a  year”  might  with  another  degree  go 
to  $2880.  It  showed  how  this  raise 
“is  more  than  you  could  get  from  a 
$12,000  annuity.”  There  was  no  di¬ 
rect  attack  on  teachers’  salaries,  but 
the  effect  was  doubtless  much  greater 
than  would  have  been  produced  by  di¬ 
rect  onslaught.  There  was,  also,  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
states  thousands  of  teachers  are  paid 
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only  a  third  to  a  half  of  “$2400  a 
vear.”  That’s  what  I  mean  by  sub- 
telty  and  the  indirect  approach. 

We  should  profit  by  studying  the 
technique  of  others,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  strategy  now  of  those  who  would 
tear  down  our  schools  seems  to  be 
this:  Don’t  attack  school  costs  di¬ 
rectly.  Instead,  break  down  public 
confidence  in  the  schools.  Then  it’s 
easy  to  get  costs  cut,  for  who  wants 
tc  continue  financing  any  organiza- 
he  distrusts?  Don’t  say,  “We  must 
reduce  the  school  tax  rate.”  Instead, 
hunt  through  the  textbooks  and  see  if 
there  are  some  passages  that  can  be 
ripped  out  of  their  context  and  be 


made  to  sound  as  though  our  school 
teachers  (the  most  unselfish,  patriotic 
— and  conservative — group  in  the  na¬ 
tion)  are  really  fifth-colunmist  Nazis 
or  communists,  or,  better  still,  indi¬ 
viduals  combining  the  worst  features 
of  both. 

Their  idea  won’t  work.  It  may 
have  temporary  and  local  successes, 
due  to  the  stress  of  the  times.  But, 
in  the  main,  the  American  people  will 
not  be  deceived  permanently.  The 
more  effective  is  our  work  in  defense 
of  the  schools  —  in  the  practice  of 
sound  public  relations  —  the  less  will 
be  the  damage  and  the  sooner  the  re¬ 
pairs  will  be  made. 


SECRETARIES  ARE  SCHOOL  INTERPRETERS 

Lek  M.  Thubston 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


An  official  of  an  educational  foun- 
^  dation  had  been  delayed  in 
reaching  a  college  where  he 
had  an  engagement  to  confer  about  a 
grant  of  money,  and  as  he  entered  the 
administration  building  he  observed 
that  it  was  precisely  five  o’clock.  A 
young  woman,  obviously  one  of  the 
office  secretaries,  was  locking  her  door 
and  was  evidently  on  the  point  of 
leaving.  The  visitor  asked  her  where 
he  would  find  the  Dean.  She  replied 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
next  day  to  see  the  Dean.  He  then 
asked  if  she  could  help  him  to  locate 
the  Dean,  as  he  wished  to  see  him  on 
a  matter  of  some  importance.  “I’m 
sorry,  but  the  offices  are  closed,”  she 
answered  crisply,  and  continued  on 
her  way  to  the  street,  leaving  him  to 
wonder  why  schools,  which  are  de¬ 


pendent  on  good  will,  should  employ 
secretarial  workers  who  destroy  good 
will.  And  he  wondered,  too,  whether 
a  school  that  was  careless  in  choosing 
and  training  its  workers  would  be 
likely  to  use  good  judgment  in  spend¬ 
ing  foundation  money,  and  whether, 
consequently,  he  wanted  to  confer  with 
the  Dean  after  all. 

Secretaries  as  public-school  relations 
agents.  There  is  no  rational  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  peculiar  phenomenon  that 
puzzled  this  official.  But  the  case  is 
not  unusual.  Men  who  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  traveling  from  school 
to  school  have  told  me  that  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  be  treated  with 
bare  civility  by  secretarial  workers, 
and  some  have  mentioned  instances  of 
actual  discourtesy.  Such  treatment 
seldom  represents  the  attitude  of  the 
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Lead  of  the  achool,  so  I  am  assured; 
it  is  more  often  a  condition  that  has 
developed  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  executive  officer,  who,  in  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  other  matters  of  im¬ 
portance,  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  workers  in  the  outer  office  have 
acquired  habits  and  attitudes  that 
cause  them  to  place  the  school  in  an 
unfavorable  light.  Indeed,  he  may 
never  learn  of  it  until  some  visitor 
who  is  smarting  under  the  sting  of 
an  incivility  takes  the  trouble  to  tell 
him  about  it 

Public-school  relations  embraces  a 
great  deal  more  than  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity.  Personal  contact  between 
school  personnel  and  the  public  is 
still  the  most  important  determiner  of 
public  attitudes,  despite  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  proliferation  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  agencies  of  communication.  And 
of  all  the  various  employees  of  a 
school  system  there  is  no  one  who  re¬ 
ceives.  and  serves  more  visitors,  day 
in  and  day  out,  in  a  greater  variety 
of  tasks,  than  the  secretary  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  one,  not  excepting  the  super¬ 
intendent  himself,  who  can  in  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  contact  with  a  visitor  do  more 
to  make  or  mar  an  understanding. 
Many  important  negotiations  have 
been  irretrievably  compromised  by 
churlishness  in  the  reception  room, 
and  many  a  difficult  situation  has  been 
rescued  from  disaster  by  a  secretarial 
w'orker  who  had  the  instinct  to  lend 
an  attentive  and  svmpathetic  ear  to 
the  visitor’s  tale  of  woe. 

The  social  training  of  secretaries. 
In  current  institutional  practice,  the 
graduate  of  a  school  of  commerce  is 
likely  to  be  more  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  mechanical  stenographic  skills 


than  in  the  art  of  dealing  with  social 
situations.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  secure  individuals  who  possess  the 
social  training  essential  for  secretarial 
work.  This  training  must  often  be 
secured  in  service.  Evening  school 
courses  may  be  helpful,  but  usually 
the  major  part  of  the  training  will 
devolve  on  the  employer.  During  the 
preliminary  or  probationary  weeks  of 
employment  the  school  administrator 
should  be  unsparing  of  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  assisting  the  beginning  sec¬ 
retary  to  develop  the  social  skills  and 
attitudes  necessary  for  effective  work. 
If  the  beginner  possesses  honesty, 
good-will,  intelligence,  and  vigorous 
health,  positive  results  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  basic  techniques  of 
dealing  with  people  are  reasonably 
certain. 

Re-training  in  matters  of  attitude 
and  emotion  is  a  more  difficult  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  dubious  risk  to  employ  a 
person  of  unstable  emotional  charac¬ 
teristics  in  a  secretarial  position ;  such 
workers  will  be  happier,  and  will 
cause  fewer  conflicts,  if  they  are  given 
work  that  can  be  done  in  comparative 
solitude,  or  work  that  has  fewer  ag¬ 
gravations  than  that  of  a  secretary. 
Efforts  to  correct  instability  of  tem¬ 
per  are  not  certain  of  positive  result 
because  the  condition  may  have  a 
physiologic  basis.  The  most  drastic 
efforts  to  re-train  may  not  be  success¬ 
ful.  An  office  executive  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  employed  as  cashier  a 
women  who  was  an  exceedingly  ca¬ 
pable  and  well-paid  worker;  occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  she  would  give  way  to 
a  violent  temper  tantrum,  and  while 
it  lasted  she  would  abuse  customers 
and  fellow-workers  alike.  The  first 
time  this  occurred  he  called  her  into 
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his  office  and  scolded  her  roundly ;  the 
second  time  he  dismissed  her.  You’re 
fired,”  he  told  her  angrily.  “Here’s 
your  check.  Go  and  get  yourself  an¬ 
other  job.  You  have  to  work  for  a 
Hying,  don’t  you?  Just  try  and  find 
a  job.  You  know  you  can’t.  There’s 
only  one  man  in  this  town  who  is  stu¬ 
pid  enough  to  hire  you,  and  that’s  me, 
and  now  I  can’t  stand  you  any  longer. 
Go  away,  and — don’t  let  me  see  you 
again  before  next  Monday.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  she  went  back  to 
M’ork,  somewhat  chastened.  By  using 
the  same  technique  with  her  repeat¬ 
edly  he  has  reduced  the  frequency  of 
her  temper  explosions  to  about  one 
per  year. 

Types  of  deficiency.  Three  types 
of  social  deficiency  are  commonly 
found  among  workers  in  school  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices.  These  workers 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  secretary  who  indulges  a 
short  temper.  There  is  nothing  so  ex¬ 
asperating  to  a  caller  as  to  be  told  by 
the  secretary,  either  in  words  or  by 
a  baleful  glare,  that  he  is  wasting  her 
valuable  time  or  making  an  unreason¬ 
able  request.  And  temper,  if  used 
against  fellow-workers,  may  quickly 
ruin  esprit  de  corps;  even  close  family 
ties  break  under  temper  stresses,  and 
in  a  business  they  destroy  harmony 
and  cooperation.  In  some  instances 
emotional  instability  may  arise  from 
faulty  physical  condition,  in  others 
from  improper  training.  Whatever 
the  reason,  temper  displays  cannot  be 
tolerated;  the  secretary’s  desk  is  no 
place  for  a  shrew. 

2.  The  secretary  who  receives 
people  according  to  their  station  m 
life.  It  is  said  that  in  the  court  of 


the  Great  Napolecm  visitors  were  re* 
ceived  according  to  their  dress,  and 
taken  leave  of  according  to  their  mer¬ 
its.  This  policy  may  be  suitable  for 
an  imperial  court,  but  it  has  no  place 
in  a  democratic  school  system.  The 
secretary  who  must  first  be  convinced 
that  a  visitor  is  an  important  person¬ 
age  before  she  will  allow  herself  the 
luxury  of  a  smile  requires  re-educa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  social  values. 

3.  The  secretary  who  is  resentful 
of  interruption.  A  secretary’s  work 
is  constantly  broken  into;  that  is  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  job.  She  must 
accustom  herself  to  the  necessity  of 
making  instant  changes  from  one  trend 
of  thought  to  another.  It  is  poor  so¬ 
cial  technique  to  compel  a  visitor  to 
wait  interminably  while  the  secretary 
completes  the  addition  of  a  column  of 
figures,  or  to  let  the  telephone  ring 
and  ring  while  she  composes  a  letter. 
The  appearance  of  being  behind  in 
one’s  work  and  of  hurrying  to  catch 
up  roisters  n^atively  on  the  visitor. 
Fortunately,  mental  flexibility  may  be 
learned  by  dint  of  hard  practice. 

The  ideal  secretary.  The  capable 
secretary  is  a  jewel  without  price. 
She  is  the  eyes  and  ears  and  voice  and 
hands  of  the  man  she  serves.  She  is 
an  extension  of  his  personality.  She 
gives  tone  and  color  to  the  room  in 
which  she  presides.  It  is  her  task  to 
see  that  the  work  proceeds  with  dis¬ 
patch.  She  opens  and  winnows  the 
mail.  She  receives  an  endless  stream 
of  pupils,  teachers,  and  visitors,  learns 
their  mission,  and  out  of  her  full 
knowledge  she  assists  them  in  getting 
their  business  done.  To  the  school 
executive,  whose  most  frequent  re- 
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minder  of  her  existence  is  the  clatter¬ 
ing  of  a  busy  typewriter,  her  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  point  of  contact  with  the 
outside  world  may  not  be  apparent. 
He  may  never  pause  to  consider  the 
number  of  personalities  she  must  deal 
with  in  a  day,  the  multitude  of  deci¬ 
sions  she  must  make,  the  myriad  of 
irritations  and  exasperations  she  must 


steel  herself  to  ignore.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  day^s  work,  a  true  reckoning  of 
her  contribution  to  the  school  program 
would  take  full  account  of  her  achieve¬ 
ments  with  people,  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  she  has  typed  for  the 
signature  of  her  chief,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ledger  entries  she  has  posted  on 
the  account  books. 


SOME  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  SCHOOL 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Lyle  W.  Ashby 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  DIVISION  OP  PUBLICATIONS 
NATIONAL.  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


I  WISH  at  the  outset  to  express  my 
own  philosophy  of  school  public 
relations.  It  is  briefly  that  every 
activity  in  a  school  system  has  public 
relations  aspects;  that  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  is  the  only  ultimate 
assurance  of  public  support ;  that  the 
most  effective  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  an  entire  school  staff 
doing  an  unquestionably  good  job  at 
carrying  forward  a  defensible  pro¬ 
gram  ;  that  the  technics  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  such,  while  indispensable,  are 
only  supplementary  to  these  other 
more  basic  considerations.  In  this 
short  article  there  is  not  space  to  am¬ 
plify  these  ideas,  but  they  may  serve 
as  a  background  for  some  of  the  points 
tr.  be  presented. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  education  has  the 
teaching  profession  been  more  public 
relations  conscious  than  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  increased  interest. 

WKai  the  Schools  Are  Teaching 

Many  attacks  are  being  made  on 
the  school  program.  They  center 
principally  around  two  issues. 


1.  One  is  the  alleged  failure  to 
teach  patriotism  and  citizenship  in 
manner  suitable  to  certain  groups. 
Evidence  of  these  attacks  is  found  in 
the  burning  of  textbooks  which  has 
occurred  in  these  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year;  in  the  banning  of 
textbooks  in  other  communities ;  in 
the  nationwide  campaign  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  which 
has  made  its  “Number  One  Problem” 
an  attack  on  anti-advertising  propa¬ 
ganda  in  school  textbooks;  in  articles 
in  Naiion’s  Business  for  April,  1940, 
entitled  “Our  ‘Reconstructed’  Educa¬ 
tional  System”  and  more  recently  in 
the  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
September,  1940,  carrying  an  article 
entitled  “Treason  in  Textbooks.” 

Many  of  the  attacks  are  carelessly 
made.  For  example,  the  Legion  ar¬ 
ticle  was  written  by  O.  K.  Armstrong 
who  incorporated  a  list  of  books  and 
publications  with  which  he  was  obvi¬ 
ously  unfamili.ir  not  only  as  to  con¬ 
tent  but  as  to  appearance. 

What  can  be  done  about  such  ab 
tacks?  First,  we  can  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  fair  play.  The  American 
Legion  has  publicly  retracted  many 
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of  the  items  in  its  blacklist  as  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  written.  Second,  we  can  ex¬ 
pose  the  attacks  and  the  attackers.  In 
many  cases  the  attacker  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  materials,  depend¬ 
ing  on  hearsay  evidence.  An  excel¬ 
lent  discussion  on  subversive  materials 
and  teaching  was  presented  by  Walter 
E.  ^fyer  in  Civic  Education  Leader 
for  September  30.  He  listed  three 
principles  that  should  obtain  in  every 
case  where  charges  of  subversive  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  school  are  made: 

a.  Chief  responsibility  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  and  for  the  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  should  rest  with  school  author¬ 
ities  ...  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  our  public  schools  are  American  in¬ 
stitutions  and  that  those  who  irrespon¬ 
sibly  attack  the  schools  are  as  guilty  of 
un-Americanism  as  is  one  who  irrespon¬ 
sibly  attacks  private  property  or  busi¬ 
ness  or  any  other  American  institution. 
There  is  abroad  in  the  land  to  too  great 
an  extent  an  assumption  that  one  can 
without  knowledge  and  without  respon- 
8i];>ility  kick  the  schools  about  and  still 
be  a  good  and  loyal  American. 

b.  When  a  teacher  or  textbook  is 
questioned  by  an  individual  or  an  or¬ 
ganization,  the  teacher  or  text  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  the  subject  of  investigation,  but 
neither  should  be  condemned  without 
investigation  merely  because  of  the  at¬ 
tack. 

c.  When  a  charge  is  made  there 
should  be  adherence  to  the  good  old 
American  principle  that  the  burden  of 
proof  falls  not  upon  the  accused  but  the 
accuser. 

2.  The  other  type  of  attack  on  the 
school  program  is  what  seems  to  be 
a  rolling  wave  of  criticism  of  “pro¬ 
gressive  education”  or  “modem  edu¬ 
cation.”  I  am  not  referring  merely 
to  attacks  by  such  leaders  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  tradition  as  President  Hutchins 
of  Chicago.  One  frequently  hears  in 


lay  groups  the  charge  that  the  schools 
are  failing  to  teach  the  fundamentals. 
Certain  newspaper  columnists  have 
given  voice  to  the  complaint  and  a 
number  of  magazines  have  joined  the 
choms  with  such  articles  as  the  one 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 
March  16,  1940,  by  Ann  L.  Crockett 
entitled  “Lollipops  vs.  Learning.” 

Some  observers  feel  that  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  momentum  in  the  direction 
Cl  the  Bagley  thesis  that  the  lack  of 
discipline  in  our  so-called  “progres¬ 
sive”  pedagogy  is  bad  for  the  child, 
bad  for  the  nation.  They  say  there 
are  many  teachers  who  subscribe  to 
the  “progressive”  theory  only  because 
they  do  not  care  to  face  the  charge 
that  they  are  unprogressive. 

Alexis  Carrel,  author  of  Man,  the 
Unknown,  recently  said:  “Unless  we 
emulate  certain  worthwhile  features 
of  fascist  education  —  notably  their 
discipline  and  utilization  of  every 
waking  hour — we  shall  be  no  match 
for  the  tougher  products  that  result 
from  such  an  education.  Democracy 
may  have  to  be  defended  on  that  bat¬ 
tlefield.  Can  it  be  adequately  de¬ 
fended  by  those  who  spent  their  ado¬ 
lescence  listening  to  radio  romances, 
or  expressing  their  pittiful  little  per¬ 
sonalities  in  water  colors  and  tan¬ 
trums.” 

“What  is  the  answer?  Obviously 
it  does  not  rest  merely  with  public 
relations  pyrotechnics.  It  can  be 
found  only  in  a  thoroughgoing  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  educational  program 
in  view  of  the  new  world  situation 
that  confronts  us.  Some  changes  of 
educational  philosophy  and  practice 
may  be  required  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  We  need  to  strive  to  take 
Washington’s  advice  and  “raise  a 
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standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest 
can  repair.”  No  profession  seeks 
more  earnestly  to  do  this  than  the 
U'aching  profession.  Let  us  make 
such  adjustments  as  wisdom  calls  for. 
But  let  us  retreat  not  one  inch  from 
the  fundamental  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  education.  Should  education 
in  the  face  of  the  threats  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  surrender  those  principles, 
democracy  itself  would  be  lost. 

The  people,  despite  the  self-appoint¬ 
ed  critics,  want  good  schools,  modern 
schools.  If  we  keep  them  informed 
they  will  understand  such  a  program, 
they  will  appreciate  it,  and  they  will 
support  it  Every  avenue  of  public 
information  should  be  utilized.  Most 
criticisms  can  be  answered  by  infor¬ 
mation.  Many  of  the  people  who 
criticize  are  ignorant  of  what  the 
schools  are  doing,  perhaps  have  not 
visited  a  school  for  years.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  that  the  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the 
schools.  Special  occasions  such  as 
American  Education  Week  should  be 
stressed. 

An  illuminating  example  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  modern  education  by 
one  of  its  critics  was  the  testimony  of 
Amos  A.  Fries,  retired  major  general 
of  the  United  States  Army,  in  March, 
1939,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  against  S.  1305,  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  Bill.  Mr.  Fries  is 
editor  of  the  publication  issued  by  the 
organization  known  as  Friends  of  the 
Public  Schools.  Following  is  a  brief 
excerpt  from  the  hearing: 

The  Chairman:  Just  what  is  a  nur¬ 
sery  school? 

Oeueral  Fries:  I  do  not  know.  I  saw 
some  statements  about  them  in  New 


York.  .  .  .  The  only  example  I  know 
of  is  the  one  you  will  find  set  forth  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  16, 
1939,  which  seems  to  be  mainly  a  school 
for  mothers — and  mothers,  perhaps,  who 
know  little  about  our  language.  They 
are  either  foreign-bom  or  otherwise.  .  .  . 

The  Chairman:  In  the  educator’s  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  the  nursery  school  a  place 
where  mothers  are  taught  nursing? 

General  Fries:  I  do  not  know.  .  .  . 

Financing  the  Schools 

A  number  of  forces  are  at  work 
which  make  the  safeguarding  of  school 
funds  increasingly  difiicult.  First, 
the  cost  of  government  is  increasing 
all  along  the  line.  In  1023  the  cost 
of  government  in  the  United  States 
per  capita  was  $79 ;  in  1930,  $97 ;  in 
1938,  $129.  Local  government  costs 
ere  increasing  very  little  but  state 
government  costs  tripled  from  1922 
tc.  1938  while  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  federal  government  was  almost  as 
great.  Social  security,  unemployment 
relief,  and  old-age  security  are  among 
the  principal  causes  of  increase  in 
public  expenditures.  An  even  heavier 
burden  from  now  on  will  be  the  gigan¬ 
tic  defense  program  upon  which  the 
nation  is  embarked. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  relatively 
new  expenditures  is  to  bring  the  na¬ 
tion  face  to  face  with  these  alterna¬ 
tives:  (1)  pay  more  taxes;  (2)  con¬ 
tinue  and  increase  our  borrowings  on 
the  future;  (3)  cut  out  or  cut  down 
some  of  the  services  previously  ren¬ 
dered. 

Educators,  by  and  large,  take  the 
position  that  the  nation  cannot  afford 
to  economize  on  education.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  wealth  enough  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools,  even 
expanding  their  services  in  certain 
ways,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
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tinue  social  welfare  projects.  There 
are  very  few  who  question  defense  ex¬ 
penditures,  dismayed  though  most  of 
us  are  at  the  tragic  necessity  for  such 
spending. 

The  safeguarding  of  school  funds 
calls  for  genuine  statesmanship  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  Our  first 
responsibility  is  to  seek  to  do  a  better 
job  with  the  funds  available.  Second, 
there  is  need  for  willingness  to  adapt 
the  educational  program  to  the  special 
needs  of  this  critical  period.  Third, 
we  should  continue  to  point  out  that 
if  our  democracy  is  to  be  preserved, 
education  must  be  made  more  and  not 
less  effective.  Fourth,  the  economic 
benefits  of  education  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  programs  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Until  recently  the  case  for  the 
economic  values  of  education  had 
never  been  convincingly  stated.  This 
has  now  been  done  in  the  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  entitled  Education  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Well-Being  in  American  De¬ 
mocracy.  Fifth,  emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
of  the  employment  in  America  must 
be  in  service  occupations  such  as  edu¬ 
cation  and  recreation  because  our 
technology  enables  us  to  produce  ma¬ 
terial  goods  with  fewer  and  fewer 
people. 


fense  program  over  a  l(mg  span  of 
time  and  of  keeping  our  democracy 
w'orthy  of  defense.  For  this  reason 
it  is  vitally  important  that  we  stress 
with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  the  en¬ 
tire  school  program,  not  merely  the 
branches  of  education  able  to  contri¬ 
bute  directly  to  defense  in  1940.  The 
elementary  school  child  of  today  is 
the  adult  of  tomorrow.  Education 
for  the  national  defense  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
decades  as  well  as  next  month  or  next 
year.  School  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  should  unremittingly  stress  this 
point. 

Many  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  able  to  support  their  schools  ade¬ 
quately.  Others  are  not.  The  Legis¬ 
lative  Commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association  suggests  that 
“No  straight  thinking  person  believes 
that  it  is  fair,  just,  or  safe  for  the 
nation  to  reserve  the  right  to  draft 
the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  at  the 
same  time  fail  to  keep  open  to  every 
child  and  youth,  of  whom  the  supreme 
sacrifice  may  bo  demanded,  a  fair 
standard  of  educational  opportunity.” 
This  problem  is  one  that  should  be 
placed  before  the  public  at  every  op¬ 
portunity  and  before  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Profession 

1.  The  teacher  has  occupied  the 
key  place  in  public  relations  because 
of  constant  human  contact  with  pu¬ 
pils  and  frequent  contacts  with  par¬ 
ents.  Today  he  continues  to  occupy 
that  place  in  a  more  difficult  period. 
In  periods  of  special  stress  and  strain 
such  as  we  are  now  passing  through 


Education  and  Defense 

Education  at  the  secondary  and 
college  levels  has  a  vital  part  to  play 
in  various  phases  of  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  defense  program.  Edu¬ 
cation  as  a  whole  has  an  even  more 
pervasive  and  fundamental  part  to 
play  in  the  defense  program.  This  is 
the  development  of  human  resources 
capable  of  maintaining  a  sound  de¬ 
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teachers  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
in  the  treatment  of  issues  where  feel¬ 
ings  run  high.  In  its  recent  state¬ 
ment  on  Education  and  the  Defense 
of  American  Democracy  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  stated  that 
“the  teacher,  above  all  others,  should 
stand  as  an  example  of  the  responsible 
use  of  civil  liberties.” 

2.  The  entire  teaching  profession 
must  become  more  public  relations 
conscious  than  ever  before.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  are  many  evidences 
that  it  is.  One  has  only  to  scan  the 
educational  magazines  and  to  attend 
educational  conventions  to  be  aware  of 
this  fact.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
to  be  done  to  make  the  entire  profes¬ 
sion  cognizant  of  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  in  public  relations. 

3.  Consciousness  of  the  problem, 
however,  will  not  suffice.  There  must 
be  constant  study  of  issues  and  tech¬ 
nics  of  school  public  relations.  Every 
teacher  should  ask  himself  how  effec¬ 
tive  he  is  in  building  goodwill.  Ev¬ 
ery  principal  and  superintendent 
should  do  the  same.  Each  should 


survey  his  own  work  and  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  his  technics  of  dealing  with  the 
public.  Public  relations  clinics  and 
study  groups  should  be  organized 
wherever  possible. 

4.  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  our  profession  and  of 
the  nation  when  it  is  imperative  that 
the  consideration  of  problems  of  school 
public  relations  be  considered  and  act¬ 
ed  upon  in  areas  larger  than  the  local 
community.  Increasingly  the  state 
must  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  financ¬ 
ing  schools  and  it  is  clear  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  must  contribute  if 
anything  approaching  equality  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  is  to  be  achieved 
in  this  democracy.  What  is  required? 
One  indispensable  step  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  stronger  professional  organ¬ 
izations.  The  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  of  local  organizations  must  be  ori¬ 
ented  to  the  problems  of  the  larger 
areas  as  well  as  the  immediate  com¬ 
munity.  Their  efforts  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  increasingly  effective 
public  relations  programs  by  state  and 
national  organizations. 


MIGRANT  TEACHERS 
A  Curriculum  Problem 
Roma  Gans 

TBACHKRS  CX)LLICaB,  COLUMBIA  UNIVICR8ITT 


IT  18  safe  to  assume  that  anyone  in¬ 
formed  on  trends  in  education  in 
the  United  States  is  aware  of  the 
significance  now  attached  to  the  close 
iclationship  between  the  educational 
program,  and  the  particular  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  this  program  is  taking 
place.  This  emphasis  has  come  out 
of  the  realization  that  education,  to 
have  functional  value,  must  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  helping  individuals  deal  with 
their  problems  in  everyday  life.  The 
impractical  “scholar”  has  lost  caste  in 
this  present-day,  turbulent  society. 

In  order  to  acquire  an  effective  edu¬ 
cation,  the  pupil  must  be  guided  to 
become  sensitive  to  those  problems  to 
which  he  should  give  serious  study; 
he  must  also  be  guided  to  use  the 
skills  and  knowledges  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  problems  adequately; 
and,  furthermore,  he  must  be  guided 
to  choose  methods  and  solutions  that 
are  best  not  only  for  himself  but  also 
for  the  group  to  which  he  belongs. 
Through  a  continuous  chain  of  such 
guided  experiences  which  form  the 
educational  program,  he  becomes  an 
alert,  scholarly,  active  citizen  in  his 
borne,  school  and  community,  one  who 
is  interested  in  not  only  his  own  well¬ 
being  but  also  in  the  general  welfare 
of  his  community. 

With  these  considerations  now 
deemed  so  important  to  education, 
stress  is  rightly  placed  on  the  need  of 
teachers  to  know  the  community  in 
which  they  teach  if  they  are  to  be 
competent  so  to  educate  pupils. 


By  ‘knowing  the  community’  is 
meant  not  the  sketchy  overview  com¬ 
mon  to  sight-seeing  tours,  but  rather 
an  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
have  hel]}ed  shape  the  community  in 
the  past,  its  relation  to  the  wider  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  it  is  situated,  its  mix¬ 
ture  of  opinions,  customs,  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  its  resources,  developed  and 
undeveloped.  Highly  important  among 
its  resources  are  the  people  who  give 
it  its  color,  pattern  of  life  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Such  understanding  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  actually  living  and  working 
in  a  community,  not  only  because 
through  participation  one  gains  a  bet¬ 
ter  hold,  but  also  because  one  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  member  rather  than  as  an 
onlooker.  Therefore  teachers  are 
urged  to  be  active  citizens  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  urged  to  consider  them  as 
such.  Even  if  fine  leadership,  both 
local  and  national  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  more  helpful,  the  importance  of 
the  teacher  who  is,  after  all,  the  clos¬ 
est  guide  to  the  pupil  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  is  obvious.  For  teach¬ 
ers  to  be  as  alert  and  scholarly  as  such 
a  view  on  education  implies,  further 
study  in  order  to  get  a  new  outlook 
and  a  new  scholarship  is  imperative 
and  is  already  being  undertaken  by 
thousands  of  experienced  teachers. 
However  this  point  will  not  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  present  article. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  community 
life  of  the  teachers  of  this  country 
who  are  to  be  these  active,  informed 
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citizens  and  competent  guides  of 
American  childhood  and  youth.  What 
do  we  find?  We  find  a  profession  of 
migrants  or  potential  migrants.  The 
actual  per  cent  of  migration  is  not  a 
real  index,  for  while  three  out  of  a 
school  roster  of  twenty-seven  teachers 
may  transfer  from  one  community  to 
another  in  a  year,  there  may  be  many 
more  than  three  who  had  hoped  and 
tried  and  will  continue  to  hope  and 
try  to  locate  elsewhere  ‘next  year.’  In 
the  meantime  these  aspirants  may  be 
marking  time  and  preventing  any 
r«)ots  frmn  being  formed,  rather  than 
seeking  to  become  more  and  more  ac¬ 
tive  community  members. 

Once  a  community  undertakes  to 
revise  its  school  program  in  order  to 
educate  pupils  in  and  for  worthy,  ac¬ 
tive  citizenship,  the  mobility  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  seen  to  incur  waste,  necessitate 
slowing  up  at  some  work  while  new 
members  become  acquainted,  and  often 
may  disrupt  important  ventures  that 
may  never  again  get  underway.  The 
attempt  to  bring  about  security  for 
teachers  throu^  tenure  has  resulted 
in  greater  stability  of  teachers  in  those 
areas  affected;  but  tenure  is  directed 
at  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
namely,  helping  teachers  who  are  fit 
to  keep  positions  which  they  want. 
Tenure  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
freed<Mn  of  teachers  to  be  active  citi¬ 
zens,  but  it  does  not  correct  some  of 
the  basic,  pervasive  causes  of  lack  of 
community  membership  even  in  states 
and  localities  where  it  is  in  force. 

To  blame  teachers  for  their  unset¬ 
tled,  itinerant  habits  as  one  so  often 
hears  done,  is  to  show  igorance  of  the 
causes  of  what  may  be  considered  an 
actual  necessity!  Teachers,  at  best, 
are  engaged  in  teaching  only  eight, 


nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year. 
“Home”  for  them  is  often  where  they 
spend  their  vacations  with  relatives 
who  contribute  to  their  support  by 
harboring  them  during  the  payless 
vacations  and  summer  mouths — ^unless 
they  are  members  of  that  unwanted 
group  known  as  “home  girls,”  who  are 
residents  of  the  community  in  which 
they  teach.  No  argument  is  here  held 
forth  for  the  superiority  of  the  home 
girl — or  her  inferiority.  (Residence 
does  not  of  itself  b^et  competence  in 
understanding  a  community  or  supe¬ 
riority  in  teaching.)  Few  of  the  non¬ 
resident  teachers  buy,  build,  or  even 
rent  homes.  The  unmarried  status  of 
so  many  teachers  encourages  room- 
and-board  or  light-housekeeping  pat¬ 
terns  of  living  which  facilitate  ease  of 
moving  from  one  locality  to  another. 
When  two  or  three  teachers  do  acquire 
a  home  and  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  locality  they  may  be  criticized  for 
so  doing,  because  “what  right  have 
these  teachers  to  presume  to  be  kept 
on  forever  by  the  community?” 

However  the  three  factors  which  to 
this  writer  seem  most  influential  in 
bringing  about  the  non-resident  status 
of  teachers  are:  First,  the  temporary 
interest  in  the  profession  by  teachers 
who  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
more  remunerative  type  of  work  or,  in 
the  case  of  women,  until  marriage; 
second,  the  difference  in  salaries  from 
locality  to  locality  which  encourages  a 
gravitation  of  teachers  to  the  localities 
with  higher  salary  schedules ;  and 
third,  the  drab,  uninteresting  quality 
of  both  the  personal  and  professional 
life  which  the  teacher  is  compelled  to 
live,  especially  in  small,  poor  commu¬ 
nities. 

Of  course,  these  conditions  cannot 
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be  blamed  on  the  profession,  nor  can 
their  correction  be  made  the  pro¬ 
fession  alone.  As  long  as  salaries  of 
such  a  large  per  cent  of  teachers  are 
low,  those  who  can  improve  their  lot 
bj  leaving  the  profession  ought  not 
be  blamed  for  so  doing;  and  if  com¬ 
munities  pursue  the  wasteful  policy  of 
discontinuing  the  services  of  teachers 
after  they  marry,  not  only  should 
teachers  be  spared  the  blame,  but  they 
might  also  be  honestly  counselled  to 
urge  young  students  not  to  get  edu¬ 
cated  for  a  profession  which  nullifies 
their  services  after  a  few  years,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  waste  their  educational 
preparation  and  to  seek  employment 
of  some  other  type.  The  lack  of 
enough  money  in  a  locality  not  only 
to  pay  teachers  better  salaries,  but 
also  to  finance  a  program  that  prom¬ 
ises  inspiring,  competent  teachership 
which  results  in  ocmtinued  growth  and 
satisfaction  to  teachers  in  most  cases 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  community. 
Many  readers  of  this  article  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  financial  pinch  that 
came  from  a  lack  of  state  funds  for 
education,  or  from  the  withholding  of 
taxes  by  non-resident  taxpayers  who 
were  able  to  pay,  or  from  a  state-wide 
condition  of  bankruptcy.  Public 
schools  have  grown  up  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  type  of  support,  which  is  bound 
to  exist  in  an  unplanned  life  heavily 
influenced  by  local  conditions.  The 
steadying  aid  through  federal  finance, 
which  is  necessary  to  correct  local  fluc¬ 
tuation  and  also  to  increase  local 
means  is  still  debated  within  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Yet  any  person  half-way  in¬ 
formed  realizes  that  many  communi¬ 
ties  are  over-burdened  attempting  to 
meet  their  educational  responsibili¬ 
ties  while  paying  teachers  subsistence 


salaries.  Careful  national  planning 
with  reference  to  educational  needs 
combined  with  adequate  federal  aid 
seems  the  only  way  of  raising  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  ceiling  in  the 
teacher’s  life.  Until  that  happens,  the 
teaching  profession  will  continue  to 
lose  many  valuable  members  and  will 
w'ntinue  to  suffer  the  waste  incurred 
in  educational  programs  by  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  teachers  seeking  to  avoid  the 
economic  blind-alley  in  which  they  are. 

Similarly  there  seems  no  simple 
remedy  for  the  flat  community  life 
many  teachers  refuse  to  endure.  When 
one  considers  the  stagnant  intellectual 
auro  of  a  town  with  no  library,  <Mily 
an  occasional  good  movie,  and  no  daily 
newspaper,  and  this  bleak  life  further 
narrowed  by  an  outmoded,  uninspired 
school  program,  one  recognizes  that  an 
influence  larger  than  this  community 
could  muster  is  needed,  not  only  to 
revise  the  school,  but  to  vitalize  the 
entire  community  pattern.  This,  too, 
seems  to  be  an  order  which  can  be 
filled  only  through  national  planning 
and  federal  funds. 

It  would  be  comfortaUe  to  decide, 
if  accepting  the  foregoing  analysis, 
that  the  teaching  profession  can  do 
nothing  until  such  time  as  national 
planning  for  community  improvemoit 
and  federal  aid  to  schools  are  accom¬ 
plished  facts.  Such  a  decision  would 
be  unbecoming  especially  of  those  who 
now  are  most  influential  in  urging  the 
use  of  the  community  in  relation  to 
the  program  of  education.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  whole-hearted  interest 
of  the  teacher  in  such  a  program  is 
obvious.  That  many  teachers  now  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  community  in  which  they 
teach  are  as  much  in  need  of  education 
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ID  understanding  their  own  communi¬ 
ties  as  a  non-resident  teacher,  is,  of 
course,  admitted.  But  the  correction 
of  the  causes  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  migration  or  wishful  migration 
of  thousands  of  teachers  is  another 


imperative.  It  is  hoped  that  a  realis¬ 
tic  attack  on  this  problem  becomes  a 
part  of  a  national  defense  program  in 
which  the  protection  and  extention  of 
tbe  total  welfare  of  this  country  is 
the  concern. 


WINNING  COMMUNITY  CONFIDENCE  THROUGH  j 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  | 

StEWABT  HaBRAL  '1 

DIRECTOR  OF  PRESS  RELATIONS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  NORMAN 


PUBLIC  relations  is  not  an  ambu¬ 
lance  parked  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice.  Rather,  it  is  a  fence 
built  at  the  top.  One  of  the  vital 
functions  of  any  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  it  must  anticipate  what 
will  and  might  happen.  Too  often 
many  school  administrators  become 
concerned  and  seek  counsel  for  their 
])ublic  relations  problems  only  after 
some  disturbing  or  unpleasant  expe¬ 
rience. 

So  many  and  varied  are  the  forces 
which  play  upon  the  modem  school 
that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
of  them.  With  the  grow’th  of  mass 
communication  even  the  smallest  rural 
school  is  touched  by  the  impact  of  in¬ 
ternational  events.  Everyone  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  many  more  stimuli  than  for¬ 
merly  and  each  is  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  everybody’s  problems.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  schools  are  fac¬ 
ing  a  serious  problem  in  interpreting 
their  ideals  and  objectives  in  a  day 
ol  confusion  and  chaos. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  many 
bids  for  public  attention  and  the 
schools  must  compete  in  an  open  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Average  Citizen  today  is 
likely  to  lean  toward  cynicism  because 


he  sees  evidence  of  increasing  tensions,  -^ 
discontent  and  insecurity.  He  views  | 
the  conflicts  of  ideas  and  he  is  often 
undecided  about  the  real  worth  of  tra-  a 
ditionally  useful  institutions,  includ-  ' 
ing  the  school.  ^ 

The  school  administrator  should  not  ^ 
feel  that  he  is  alone  in  trying  to  solve  I 
public  relations  problems  of  great  1 
magnitude.  There  have  been  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  misunder^  ; 
standings  and  strained  relationships 
every  place  where  humans  work,  live  J 
and  play  as  a  group.  Cavemen  were*^ 
not  always  understood  even  in  a  primi- 
tive  society.  Mr.  Stonehatchett  did  | 
not  have  access  to  Dale  Carnegie’s  ,  j 
techniques.  i 

Telling  one’s  story  is  important,but  - 1 
it  does  not  go  deep  enough.  As  Dr. 
Harwood  L.  Childs,  chairman  of  the  4 
editorial  board  of  Public  Opinion  M 
Quarterly  says,  “The  basis  for  an  en- 
lightened  public  relations  policy  is 
and  alw'ays  must  be  a  thorough  under-  ?! 
standing  of  the  forces  that  make  those 
relations  what  they  are,  a  careful^ 
analysis  of  the  social  implications  ofH 
specific  practices.” 

In  organizing  or  analyzing  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  the  school  ad- 
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ministrator  must  first  know  his  pub¬ 
lic.  He  can  profit  by  studying  polling 
techniques  which  have  been  used  with 
euccess  by  private  agencies  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  science  of  measuring  public 
opinion  during  the  last  few  years. 

Public  opinion  trends  are  being 
measured  and  studied  on  many  fronts. 
Buck  Weaver  of  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration  studies  customer  preferences. 
Clippings  and  digests  from  scores  of 
newspaper  are  read  every  morning  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Polls  of  opin¬ 
ion  conducted  by  the  .£\merican  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion  and  Fortune 
Magazine  are  creating  extraordinary 
interest  among  many  groups.  Those 
polls  are  not  absolutely  reliable  but 
they  do  have  social  usefulness. 

Even  though  an  administrator  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  measure  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  he  should  certainly  know 
the  interests  and  behavior  of  the  vital 
agencies  and  groups  of  his  commu¬ 
nity.  By  knowing  the  personnel  and 
activities  of  each  group,  whether  or¬ 
ganized  or  not,  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
timed  to  major  changes  in  thought  and 
opinion. 

Any  person  engaged  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  as  Dr.  Rex  F.  Harlow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Council  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  has  pointed  out,  must 
00  sensitive  to  thought  and  sentiment 
of  the  persons  and  groups  which  he 
set'ks  to  understand  and  serve. 

School  leaders  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  life  not  alone  because  they 
gain  professional  prestige  through 
many  avenues  of  service  but  also  be¬ 
cause  in  associating  with  varied  groups 
and  organizations  they  gain  a  deep  un¬ 
derstanding  of  local  events  and  prob¬ 
lems. 


The  charge  has  been  made  that  too 
many  leaders  in  education  view  life 
in  segments  and  thus  fail  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  publics  with  which  they  must 
deal.  In  the  deluge  of  criticism  about 
education  one  of  the  comments  most 
frequently  heard  is  that  ^^Mr.  Blank 
doesn’t  get  away  from  school  office 
enough  to  know  what’s  going  on.” 
The  administrator  cannot  be  all  things 
to  all  people  but  he  must  take  the  lead 
in  the  program  of  public  relations. 

Extreme  care  must  be  used  by  the 
administrator  as  he  makes  permanent 
affiliations  with  groups  of  his  commu¬ 
nity.  If  he  leans  too  heavily  toward 
certain  interests  there  may  arise  a 
criticism  that  the  schools  favor  those 
groups.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  encour¬ 
age  principals  and  teachers  to  affiliate 
with  various  organizations  so  that  he 
will  have  multiplicity  of  contact.  In 
return,  everyone  in  the  system,  from 
janitor  to  the  dean  of  girls,  should  act 
us  a  reporting  agent  to  the  administra¬ 
tor.  Bad  news  and  gossip  will  come 
through  these  channels  but  the  wise 
executive  w’ill  welcome  any  news  and 
information  which  interprets  the  com¬ 
munity.  Many  unpleasant  situations 
cou’d  have  been  averted  had  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  known  of  events  before 
they  reached  a  climax.  Today’s  “tem- 
)»est  in  the  teapot”  may  become  an  ex¬ 
plosion  tomorrow. 

After  acquainting  himself  with  his 
publics  and  studying  the  interest 
trends  of  these  groups  the  administra¬ 
tor  must  then  try  to  ascertain  why 
I  iiblic  opinion  exists  as  it  does  regard¬ 
ing  a  particular  situation.  This  is 
not  an  easy  task.  In  certain  situations 
there  are  nebulous  and  elusive  ele¬ 
ments.  Apparent  inability  of  many 
school  officials  to  use  tact  and  diplo- 
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macj  in  solving  problems  in  this  area 
has  often  caused  further  misunder¬ 
standing.  The  oft-repeated  lay  in¬ 
dictment  that  superintendents  and 
principals  too  frequently  are  bunglers 
in  certain  situations  is  not  entirely 
without  sound  foundation  in  fact. 

In  remedying  trouble  spots  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  no  matter  how 
trivial  and  inconsequential  some  of 
the  situations  appear  to  the  executive 
that  they  are  serious  matters  to  the 
person  or  persons  concerned.  One  of 
the  leading  university  presidents  has 
the  rare  knack  of  listening  just  as 
patiently  and  sincerely  to  problems  of 
the  newest  freshman  as  he  does  to  a 
plea  from  the  chairman  of  his  board 
of  trustees.  Tolerance  of  the  other 
person’s  point  of  view  is  a  sign  of 
greatness.  This  is  not  a  gift  but  an 
achievement  A  critical  evaluation 


1 

of  one’s  techniques  over  a  period  of 
time  will  bring  added  proficiency. 

After  locating  the  areas  of  conflict 
the  administrator  must  then  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  “put  his  house  in  or¬ 
der.”  Steps  to  be  followed  will  de¬ 
pend,  of  course,  on  the  specific  situa¬ 
tion.  In  whatever  procedure  followed 
extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in 
seeking  a  solution  which  wiU  result 
in  an  increased  community  confidence 
in  its  schools. 

Finally,  the  administrator  cannot 
shy  from  public  relations  problems 
because  schools  do  not  operate  in  a 
social  vacuum.  He  must  act  as  shock 
absorber,  leader,  guide  and  counselor 
on  all  problems  of  community-school 
relations.  Above  all  he  should  con¬ 
ceive  of  his  function  in  all  these  as¬ 
pects  because  he  must  carry  most  of 
the  burden  in  strengthening  commu¬ 
nity  confidence  in  the  school. 


I 
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COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS —  AN  INTEGRAL 
PART  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

WiLLASD  £.  O08LIN 

A  PROGRAM  of  community  rela-  organizations.  To  our  way  of  think- 
tions,  at  its  best,  is  a  program  ing  they  fall  short  of  the  real  possi- 
of  parents,  teachers,  children,  bilities  in  this  field, 
and  other  citizens  working  together  at  We  believe  that  a  more  basic  job 
common  tasks  which  lead  primarily  can  be  done  in  this  area,  if  each  teach- 
in  the  direction  of  growth  and  devel-  er  —  certainly  with  the  support  and 
opment  for  the  participants.  Such  a  assistance  of  her  supervisory  and  ad- 
program  niay  be  primarily  directed  ministrative  associates  and  perhaps 
toward  child  growth,  but  opportuni-  with  the  support  of  the  general  parent 
ties  for  adults  will  not  be  overlooked,  teacher  group — develops  with  the  par- 
The  general  outcome  will  be  commu-  ents  of  the  children  for  whom  she  is 
nity  improvement.  The  job  for  those  responsible  a  rather  extensive  program 
of  us  in  education  if  we  are  to  be  of  work,  study,  and  frequently  play 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  situations.  On  the  elementary  scho^ 
such  a  prc^am — and  we  should  be —  level  this  will  result  in  the  teacher 
lies  in  the  direction  of  discovering  developing  a  program  in  cooperation 
the  avenues  for  bringing  parents,  pu-  with  the  parents  and  children  of  her 
pils,  and  teachers  into  a  working  re-  room — a  program  centered  around  the 
lationship  and  in  perfecting  our  own  interests  and  needs  of  her  group, 
techniques  of  leadership.  On  the  high  school  level  the  plan 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  ap-  ic  somewhat  more  diflicult  to  sot  up 
proaches  to  this  problem,  and  we  be-  but  even  more  urgently  needed.  A 
lieve  it  a  mistake  to  try  to  develop  a  teacher  with  the  pupil^  and  parents 
pattern  for  application  to  a  variety  of  of  a  homeroom,  block,  or  guidance 
communities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  setup  probably  offers  the  most  effeo- 
helps  to  extend  our  thinking  and  to  five  unit  available.  Such  a  group  has 
give  us  assurance  to  know  something  at  the  outset  many  common  interests, 
of  activities  that  have  been  carried  We  have  only  to  use  these  interests  as 
out  with  a  degree  of  success.  a  starting  point  to  develop  the  most 

We  believe  that  the  teacher,  pupil,  powerful  force  available  for  under¬ 
parent  combination  offers  the  ^st  writing  the  growth  and  development 
single  opportunity  for  a  constructive  children  involved  in  such  a 

and  adequate  community  relations  room.  Objectives  come  to  be  common 
program.  This  approach  has  been  objectives  in  such  a  situation  because 
partially  used  over  a  long  period  of  have  been  mutually  evolved, 

years  through  the  avenues  of  parent  Such  groups  of  parents  can  be 
teacher  associations,  mothers’  clubs,  brought  together  for  discussion  and 
fathers’  clubs,  patron  alliances,  and  evaluation  of  the  program  which  the 
the  many  local  adaptations  of  these  school  has  initiated.  They  will  be 
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glad  to  come  together  to  work  on  spe¬ 
cific  projects.  They  will  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  play  together ;  and 
let’s  don’t  forget  that  on  some  of  these 
occasions  children,  parents,  and  teach¬ 
er  should  oU  be  present.  Such  groups 
of  parents  will  begin  to  understand 
education.  They  will  begin  to  serve 
as  a  source  of  suggestion  and  help. 
They  will  begin  to  see  themselves  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
program  surrounding  their  own  chil¬ 
dren;  and  through  this  avenue  will 
come  to  understand  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  the  children  in  the 
community. 

Such  meetings  as  these  can  be  held 
in  the  late  afternoon  on  occasion,  more 
frequently  in  the  evenings,  sometimes 
at  dinner,  and  occasionally  on  week¬ 
ends.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  make 
them  fit  a  pattern  even  within  a  given 
building.  The  ingenuity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  coming  out  of  each  group 
should  be  used  as  a  general  guide  for 
the  development  of  the  activities  of 
that  group.  In  this  situation  the 
teacher  becomes  a  social,  educational, 
and  community  leader.  She  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  just  a  classroom 
technician,  with  the  leadership  in  edu¬ 
cation — if  any — centered  in  the  office 
of  the  principal  or  superintendent  of 
schools. 

For  those  school  systems  which 
think  the  type  of  approach  outlined 
above  represents  too  wide  a  departure 
from  their  current  practices,  a  good 
first  step  lies  in  the  direction  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  program  of  parent  teacher 
conferences.  Such  a  program  has 
enough  merit  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
yet  also  lays  a  foundation  for  more 
extensive  community  wide  relation¬ 


ships.  Many  school  systems,  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  child’s  possibilities  can  only  be 
fostered  by  numerous  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  home,  are 
now  carrying  on  variations  of  the 
parent  teacher  conference  idea. 

A  minimum  program  of  this  type 
would  probably  involve  two  confer¬ 
ences  per  year  for  the  parents  of  all 
the  children,  and  in  many  cases  this 
number  would  be  increased  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  individual  needs.  These  con¬ 
ferences  should  last  at  least  half  an 
hour.  They  should  be  established  <m 
an  appointment  basis;  and  while  they 
will  need  to  be  variously  arranged 
during  afternoon  and  evening  hours, 
the  administration  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  provide  teachers  with  time 
for  at  least  a  significant  portion  of 
this  conference  work.  On  many  occa¬ 
sions  children  should  be  involved  as 
well  as  parents  and  teachers.  This 
approach  is  readily  adaptable  for  use 
on  the  secondary  level  since  it  fits  into 
most  any  thorough-going  guidance 
program. 

With  the  types  of  programs  out¬ 
lined  above  as  a  foundation  for  com¬ 
munity  leadership,  it  is  then  possible 
to  supplement  this  basic  approach 
with  innumerable  other  factors  and 
activities.  In  the  space  of  an  article 
only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  and  per¬ 
haps  none  described  in  any  detail. 

We  have  mentioned  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  mothers’  clubs,  patrons, 
alliances,  and  parent  teacher  associa¬ 
tions.  We  believe  they  have  a  very 
significant  place  and  furnish  an  op- 
]K)rtunity  for  a  kind  of  over-all  per¬ 
spective  to  the  people  of  the  district 
interested  in  the  educational  problems 
of  the  entire  community.  We  are 
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amazed  at  the  number  of  school  people 
who  still  look  upon  the  parent  teacher 
associations  as  a  nuisance.  In  those 
areas  where  they  are  a  nuisance  it  is 
our  opinion  that  they  are  that  because 
the  educational  forces  have  failed  to 
give  them  the  leadership  which  they 
deserve.  Example  after  example  can 
be  found  of  communities  where  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  children  is 
actually  assured  by  the  parent  teacher 
associations  and  like  groups. 

At  this  point  we  would  sound  a 
warning  about  limiting  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  only  to  those  members 
of  the  community  who  are  parents 
with  children  in  school.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  adults  in  any  commu¬ 
nity  who  are  not  intimately  related 
to  the  schools  through  the  avenue  of 
children.  As  population  changes — 
w’hich  are  now  underway  in  this  coun¬ 
try — mature,  this  group  will  become 
larger  and  larger  in  the  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  community.  Many  have  felt 
that  this  group  is  in  the  main  un¬ 
friendly  to  education.  We  doubt  if 
that  point  of  view  is  valid.  We  be¬ 
lieve  rather  that  they  only  await  an 
opportunity  for  participation  in  an 
educational  program  under  good  lead¬ 
ership  to  become  a  vital  factor  in  the 
support,  not  only  of  childhood  educa¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  support  of  a  program 
that  looks  toward  general  community 
improvement. 

There  are  several  ways  of  bringing 
this  group  into  cooperation  with  edu¬ 
cation.  The  community  council  idea 
as  developed  under  the  leadership  of 
the  public  schools  at  Glencoe,  Illinois, 
is  a  splendid  example  of  how  all  types 
of  groups  can  be  brought  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  educational  opportunity  and 
community  improvement.  The  adult 


educational  program  at  Shorewood, 
Wisconsin,  is  an  amazing  example  of 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  all  types 
of  adults  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  schools. 

The  schools  in  a  number  of  com¬ 
munities  have  made  surveys  of  all  the 
citizens  living  in  the  community  to 
find  those  writh  skills,  information,  ex¬ 
perience,  collections,  businesses,  exhi¬ 
bits,  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
share  with  the  children  of  tho  schools 
and  others  of  the  community.  This 
type  of  thing  has  met  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  when  tried;  and  scores  of  people 
without  other  contacts  with  education 
have  been  brought  into  a  working  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  schools.  There¬ 
fore,  they  have  more  nearly  come  to 
feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  welfare  of  the  community. 

Recreational  programs  carried  on 
under  the  leadership  of  school  systems 
in  the  afternoon  and  evenings  by  us¬ 
ing  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds  are 
rendering  services  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  citizens  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Some  of  these  programs  are 
under  the  direct  leadership  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  school  systems  involved. 
In  other  cases  such  activities  are 
merely  encouraged  by  placing  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  disposal  of  interested 
groups.  They  all  serve,  however,  to 
help  create  an  interest  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  community. 

In  the  field  of  pupils  and  teachers 
working  with  adults  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  type  of  activity  that  ought  to 
be  mentioned.  It  is  more  nearly  a 
special  activity  sort  of  program  where 
perhaps  the  faculty  and  the  students 
of  a  science  department,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  local  park  board,  the  lo- 
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cal  garden  clubs,  the  local  bird  clubs, 
embark  upon  a  program  of  commu¬ 
nity  improvement  in  the  areas  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  to  such  groups.  We 
have  seen  such  groups,  with  pupils 
and  teachers  taking  an  active  part, 
create  bird  sanctuaries,  improve  parks 
and  playgrounds,  beautify  unsightly 
comers,  and  build  bird  feeding  sta¬ 
tions  by  the  score.  Examples  can  be 
found,  of  secondary  schools  especially, 
becoming  so  intimately  related  with 
community  welfare  as  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  developing  housing  projects 
in  congested  city  areas,  food  preserv¬ 
ing  projects  in  rural  areas,,  etc.  We 
could  go  on  with  suggestions  of  this 
type. 

Another  opportunity  is  open  to 
school  music  departments  to  build,  in 
cooperation  with  interested  groups 
and  individuals,  community  orchestras 
and  choruses  made  up  of  both  adults 
and  students  who  through  their  activi¬ 
ties  not  only  contribute  to  their  own 
pleasure  but  who  improve  the  tone  of 
community  living. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  more  possibilities  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  types  of  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  than  has  been  indicated  in  the 
paragraphs  above.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  still  a  real  place  for  good  school 
news  in  local  papers.  News  that  re¬ 
veals  the  facts  and  leaves  an  intelli¬ 
gent  public  in  a  position  to  make  its 


own  evaluations  rather  than  the  so-/* 
called  news  that  sets  out  to  tell  how 
good  the  schools  are.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  still  a  place  for  the  teacher 
or  the  principal  or  superintendent  of 
schools  who  can  appear  before  local 
groups  and  made  a  clearout  analysis 
of  school  programs,  problems,  and 
needs;  and  of  course  there  is  a  real 
place  and  always  will  be  for  the  many 
types  of  publications  which  school 
systems  may  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
pare  for  their  public.  The  type 

again,  that  sets  forth  real  infonna- 
tion  and  leaves  the  public  free  to  draw 
its  own  interpretations  These  ap¬ 

proaches,  however,  as  we  see  it,  are 
in  a  final  analysis  only  supplementary 
to  more  basic  approaches  such  as  have 
been  outlined  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  in  this  article. 

In  conclusion  may  we  essentially 
repeat  our  opening  statement  to  the 
effect  that  a  public  relations  program 
must  be  inherent  in  working  relation¬ 
ships  and  not  an  extrinsic  program 
maintained  as  a  function  apart  from 
education  itself.  In  other  words  a 
public  relations  program  is  something 
to  be  experienced  by  all  factors  of  the 
educational  community  and  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  administered  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  agency.  Such  a  conception  will 
lead  us  as  teachers  to  enter  every  legi¬ 
timate  phase  of  community  life  and 
to  take  our  children  with  us. 


CO-ORDINATING  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ACTIVITY 
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Many  educators  long  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  public  and  the  public 
schools,  the  public  should  be  given  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  objec¬ 
tives,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  public  schools. 

School  people  have,  in  connection 
with  their  regular  work,  frequently 
made  special  effort  to  maintain  pulh 
licity  and  good-will  contact  with  the 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  parent- 
teacher  organizations  and  other  media 
for  dissemination  of  information. 

But  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
school  systems  have,  in  any  large 
numbers,  established  and  maintained 
planned  programs  of  public  relations. 

Lack  of  funds,  lack  of  qualified 
personnel,  and  fear  that  the  public 
might  misconstrue  the  intent  of  or¬ 
ganized  publicity  activity  have  been 
among  factors  retarding  the  move¬ 
ment  for  aggressive  public  relations 
units. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  none 
of  these  reasons  should  be  allowed  to 
permit  the  public  relations  activity  of 
an  American  school  system  of  any 
size  to  remain  a  hit  and  miss  matter 
tc  be  handled  by  the  superintendent 
01  his  aides  in  their  spare  moments, 
or  to  depend  upon  the  occasional  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  schools  and  outside 
agencies.  Such  a  procedure  often 
leads  to  lack  of  balance  in  notice  given 
to  many  types  of  activity  which  are 
part  of  the  educational  process — and 
occasionally  to  serious  error  of  fact  or 
ccmclusion. 


Gives  Better  Picture 

On  the  other  hand,  organized  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotional  activity  handled 
by  trained  personnel,  tend  to  give  the 
public  an  accurate,  broad,  and  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  the  entire  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  thereby  to  make  friends  for 
the  schools.  At  the  same  time,  such 
a  program  largely  relieves  the  board 
of  education,  the  superintendent,  and 
the  school  personnel  of  a  drain  on 
their  time  and  energy  which  are 
needed  elsewhere. 

Even  where  a  separate  worker  or 
department  is  impossible,  a  planned 
program  of  public  relations  guided  by 
the  superintendent  or  a  committee  in 
the  school  personnel  can  do  much  to 
interpret  the  schools  fairly  and  ade¬ 
quately  to  the  public.  The  public  of 
today  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
schools  and  will  appreciate  service 
which  helps  it  in  knowing  the  schools 
better. 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  launched  an  organized  program 
of  public  relations  on  a  modest  scale 
in  1929,  but  was  unable  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  to  maintain  a  director 
for  the  program  from  1932  to  1937. 
Since  May,  1937,  when  a  full-time 
worker  again  was  employed  for  this 
activity,  the  pr<^am  has  grown  slowly 
but  steadily  in  scope  and  results,  with 
a  noticeable  cumulative  effect 

Activity  is  Co-ordinaled 

The  public  relations  activity  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools  now  is  co¬ 
ordinated  in  our  Public  Information 
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Office.  This  office  is  manned  by  a 
full-time  worker  of  more  than  fifteen 
years’  newspaper  experience  and  a 
clerical  assistant. 

This  office  is  responsible  for  infor¬ 
mational  and  promotional  contacts 
both  with  the  public  and  with  the 
school  system  personnel.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  Public  Information  Of¬ 
fice  performs  the  following  services: 

1.  Issues  the  School  Bulletin,  the 
weekly  printed  publication  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent’s  Office,  which  contains 
about  4,000  words  per  issue  and  which 
goes  to  Board  of  Education  members, 
each  of  the  school  system’s  3,600  em¬ 
ployes,  the  executive  board  of  the 
^finneapolis  Council  of  Parent-Teach- 
ei  Associations,  officers  of  kfinneapo- 
lis  civic  organizations,  and  interested 
school  administrators  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  Furnishes  newspapers  with  cur¬ 
rent  news  stories  on  educational  and 
general  activities  of  the  school  system 
and  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
feature  stories,  in  written  form. 

Photographs  Provided 

3.  Furnishes  photographs  to  ac¬ 
company  news  and  educational  stories, 
and  also  photographs  to  run  alone, 
both  in  black  and  white  and  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections. 

4.  Arranges  for  direct  coverage  by 
newspapers  of  various  events  and 
features. 

5.  Supplies  information  and  pho¬ 
tographs  upon  request  of  newspapers. 
This  service  particularly  is  a  time 
saver  for  the  administrative  person¬ 
nel,  since  such  requests  usually  de¬ 
mand  rapid  response. 

6.  Supplies  news  and  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  Minneapolis  P  T  A 
Broadcaster,  the  Minnesota  Parent- 


Teacher,  Minneapolis  community  news¬ 
papers,  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  national  educational  maga¬ 
zines,  and  various  other  publications. 

7.  Provides  occasional  school  news 
items  for  Minneapolis’"  seven  radio 
stations. 

8.  Arranges  for  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  interviews  with  visiting  dignb 
taries  favorable  to  the  schools. 

9.  Publicizes  the  regular  school 
radio  broadcasts  to  encourage  more 
listeners  to  these  prc^ams,  which,  in 
themselves,  are  good  publicity  for  the 
schools. 

Exhibits  Provided 

10.  Plans  and  executes  displays 
from  various  fields  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  school  system  in  the  Jilin- 
ueapolis  Public  Schools  window  at  the 
Minneapolis  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  loop  area.  The  scho(d 
system  has  the  exclusive  year-round 
use  of  this  window.  The  display 
changes  about  every  three  weeks. 

11.  Watches  for  and  arranges  for 
exhibit  opportunities  at  events  such 
as  the  annual  Minneapolis  Builders’ 
show,  major  P  T  A  events,  etc. 

12.  Assists  in  contact  and  publi¬ 
city  work  for  joint  enterprises  of  the 
schools  and  civic  groups,  such  as  the 
recent  Citizenship  Day  celebration, 
which  was  a  welcome  for  new  voters 
under  auspices  of  the  Citizenship 
Council  and  the  Minneapolis  Civic 
Council. 

13.  Provides  photographs  to  illus¬ 
trate  Board  of  Education  publications 
and  for  exhibit  purposes. 

14.  Issues  a  monthly  poster  publi¬ 
cizing  some  phase  of  school  activity. 
Copies  of  the  poster  are  placed  on 
school  bulletin  boards,  in  downtown 
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and  neighborhood  stores,  and  in  other 
places  where  people  congregate. 

Another  publicity  project,  now  in 
a  formulative  stage,  is  a  monthly 
mimeographed  letter  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  to  the  parents,  to  be  sent 
home  through  the  school  children  and 
to  deal  with  such  topics  as  changing 
report  cards,  protection  of  children’s 
eyesight,  character  training,  and  the 
like. 

Foresight  is  Essential 

I  have  listed  the  services  of  the 
Public  Information  Office  in  some  de¬ 
tail  partly  to  show  the  mechanics  of 
our  public  relations  program  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  partly  to  emphasize  how 
many  avenues  of  beneficial  contact 
may  be  established  between  the  schools 
and  the  public. 

Only  by  careful  foresight  and 
broad  planning  well  in  advance  can 
full  advantage  be  taken  of  the  many 
opportunities  which  arise  for  profit¬ 
able  public  relations. 

The  Public  Information  Office  seeks 
to  serve  as  a  co-ordinating  and  guid¬ 
ance  agency  on  publicity  from  the 
various  schools  and  departments, 
rather  than  to  maintain  a  rigid  con¬ 
trol. 

In  our  Minneapolis  publicity,  we 
seek  to  show  in  word,  picture,  and 
occasional  demonstration  the  learning 
processes  in  operation,  as  well  as  the 
finished  product.  In  showing  our 
schools  in  operation,  we  endeavor  to 
give  typical  scenes,  rather  than  per¬ 
fected  situations.  The  public  is  quick 
to  sense  and  resent  a  staged  situation. 

We  also  take  occasion  from  time  to 
time  to  publicize  the  behind  the  scenes 
operation  in  the  schools,  the  work  of 
the  janitor-engineers,  the  truck  driv¬ 


ers,  and  the  shop  men,  because  they 
are  vital  parts  of  the  system. 

Everything  is  Publicity 

This  leads  me  to  a  concept  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  which  we  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  in  Minneapolis  to  make  apparent 
to  everyone  in  the  system.  That  is 
that  every  member  of  the  school 
board,  every  administrator,  every 
other  employe,  and  every  student,  and 
also  each  building,  school  yard  and 
piece  of  school  equipment  is,  in  fact, 
a  public  relations  agency.  Each  of 
tliese  many  agencies  day  after  day  is 
making  its  impression  on  the  public, 
good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be.  On 
tliis  basis,  we  are  endeavoring  to  have 
each  agency  make  a  good  impression. 

Another  concept  we  hold  is  that  a 
clear,  interesting  statement  of  fact  is 
better  publicity  than  a  story  which  in 
itself  is  laudatory.  We  believe  we 
are  quite  good  and  feel  confident  that 
the  public  will  see  the  picture  the  way 
we  do  if  they  learn  the  facts.  When 
a  situation  needs  remedying  with  pub¬ 
lic  help  we  again  seek  to  present  the 
facts  and  suggest  the  help  we  would 
like  to  receive.  Though  we  naturally 
do  not  boast  about  our  weak  spots,  we 
do  not  try  to  “cover  up”  when  the 
newspapers  or  some  other  agency  calls 
for  a  statement. 

Offense  is  Best  Defense 

There  is  nothing  that  will  get  a 
newspaper  or  a  taxpayers’  association 
so  suspicious,  so  cynical,  and  so  active 
as  a  belief  that  there  is  something 
hidden,  something  really  “hot”  to  go 
after  and  to  parade  before  the  public. 
In  fact  if  we  have  a  set  of  financial 
figures  which  we  believe  may  be  used 
to  advantage  against  lu,  we  publicize 
it  first  attaching  our  side  of  the  situa- 
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tion  to  the  facts.  Our  story  being 
first  is  apt  to  get  the  best  space.  When 
the  opposition  is  ready  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  the  facts,  they  generally  are 
“ancient  history”  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  the  public. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  mention  of 
a  few  of  the  mechanical  facilities 
which  we  employ  in  our  publicity 
work.  The  Board  of  Educations  owns 
two  Speed-Graphic  cameras,  with  syn¬ 
chronized  flash  equipment,  one  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Public  Information  Of¬ 
fice,  and  one  to  the  Visual  Education 
Department.  We  have  our  develop¬ 
ing,  printing  and  enlarging  done  by 
a  (xnnmercial  firm.  We  maintain  a 
catalogued  file  of  all  pictures  for  fa¬ 
cility  in  repeated  use  for  varied  pur¬ 
poses,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
effort. 

We  provide  schools,  PTA  publicity 
chairmen  and  other  interested  people 
with  a  mimeographed  guidance  out¬ 
line  for  the  preparation  of  news  copy 
and  the  establishment  of  newspaper 
contacts. 


Oood  Results  Require  Labor 

We  maintain  a  working  contact  with 
the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association, 
Minneapolis  Civic  Council,  Minnet- 
|X)lis  Church  Federation,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  other 
agencies  having  mailing  lists  of  use 
to  us  from  time  to  time. 

The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools’ 
public  relations  program  may  look 
rather  elaborate  to  the  school  system 
that  has  done  fairly  well  with  casual  Dl 
publicity  contacts.  But  fully  eflScient  “ 
publicity,  like  most  good  things,  takes 
thought  and  work.  In  a  world  that 
places  many  demands  upon  the  time, 
money,  and  thought  of  the  public  the 
schools  well  may  place  a  comprehen- 
sive  program  of  public  relations  high 
on  the  list  of  “must”  activities,  confi¬ 
dent  that  in  the  long  run  all  the  other 
educational  activities  will  be  benefit* 
ted  thereby.  Centralization  of  the  di¬ 
rection  of  public  relations  activity 
avoids  the  hazard  that  “everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business.” 


Educators  have  much  to  say  bus  did  creative  thinking.  His  di»- 
about  creative  thinking.  What  covery  was  not  an  accident  nor  was 
is  it?  his  theory  original  in  the  sense  that 

Suppose  a  scientist  gathers  data  he  was  the  first  who  ever  reasoned  that 
and  for  the  first  time  in  human  his-  the  earth  is  round.  Being  the  first  to 
tory  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which  find  America  does  not  per  se  prove 
later  becomes  generally  accepted,  that  the  discoverer’s  mind  was  of  a 
Most  every  one  will  agree  that  he  has  creative  type.  One  cannot  say,  for 
done  creative  thinking.  Suppose  now  instance,  how  much  creative  thinking 
a  second  scientist,  hearing  of  this  the  Vikings  and  the  earlier  Indians 
discovery  of  a  new  truth,  gathers  other  did  before  finding  the  New  World  un¬ 
data  and  arrives  at  the  same  conclu-  less  he  could  know  their  mental  per- 
sion,  thus  verifying  the  conclusion  of  formances. 

the  first  scientist.  If  you  say  the  sec-  When  a  child  in  imitation  of  his 
<md  scientist  did  not  do  creative  think-  father  builds  a  bridge  with  blocks  over 
ing,  then  you  are  making  the  first  dis-  an  imaginary  river,  the  wholly  imita- 
covery  of  the  conclusion  the  final  test,  tive  act  can  hardly  be  called  creative. 
If  newness  to  the  human  race  is  the  but  it  is  constructive.  Any  new  idea, 
true  test,  how  can  we  know  when  any-  such  as  a  steamboat  going  under  the 
one  has  done  a  piece  of  creative  think-  bridge  or  a  tower  at  each  end  of  the 
ing  I  The  first  scientist’s  experience  bridge,  built  on  the  child’s  own  im- 
may  have  been  preceded  many  times  pulse  becomes  creative.  Whenever, 
by  the  thinking  of  philosophers  and  constructive  thinking  involves  the  se- 
poets  long  since  forgotten  and  the  rec-  lection  and  combination  of  appropri- 
ords  of  their  creative  acts  may  have  ate  thought  materials  or  the  finding  of 
been  lost  in  the  dust  of  dead  civiliza-  logical  relationships,  this  originality 
tions.  in  the  use  of  judgment  makes  it 

Galileo  let  a  heavy  weight  and  a  creative.  Constructive  thinking  done 
lighter  weight  fall  from  the  Pisa  purely  in  imitation  of  a  pattern  is 
Tower  and  found  that  they  reached  good  schooling  for  creative  thinking, 
the  ground  at  the  same  time.  He  dis-  The  joy  of  learning  how  is  motivation 
proved  Aristotle’s  dictum.  Why  not  and  a  knowledge  of  the  technique 
call  his  discovery  creative  thinking,  points  the  way. 

not  because  he  was  the  first  human  Suppose  one  listens  to  a  lecture 
being  to  see  the  truth,  blit  hrrsusc  he  which  presents  a  logical  argument 
agsembled  facts  and  arrived  at  a  con-  new  to  him  but  he  sees  the  force  of 
elusion  which  was  new  to  him.  the  evidence;  he  follows  the  reason- 

Columbus  discovered  America  even  ing;  and  the  conclusion  so  grips  his 
though  the  Vikings  arrived  first.  The  convictions  that  it  changes  the  course 
records  certainly  show  that  Colum-  of  his  thinking  for  life.  If  the  rea- 
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soiling  and  the  conclusion  are  woven 
into  the  marrow  of  his  soul,  he  —  a 
mere  listener,  without  any  originality 
in  this  case  —  has  done  constructive 
thinking.  When,  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive,  he  modifies  his  thinking  or  adds 
a  single  step  to  the  reasoning,  he  has 
performed  a  mental  act  which  entitles 
him  to  credit  for  creative  thinking. 

If  this  masterful  accomplishment 
means  producing  something  out  of 
nothing,  then  no  human  being  can 
claim  the  credit  for  such  an  act.  If 
it  means  preceding  all  others  in  the 
discovery  of  a  conclusion,  then  only 
one  man  in  all  human  history  who 
builds  up  a  chain  of  thought  can  claim 
to  be  its  creator.  But  a  dozen  men 
who  follow  him  may,  by  unrelated  ef¬ 
fort,  do  the  same.  Why,  then,  should 


first  discovery  be  an  exclusive  testt^^H 
Merely  imitating  the  creative  think- 
ing  of  another  may  be  sufficiently  >! 
one’s  very  own  to  be  constructive  but 
constructive  thinking  does  not  become 
creative  until  individual  initiative 
steps  onto  the  stage.  This  much 
jiraised  achievement  appears  to  be 
any  kind  of  mental  action  by  which 
one  on  his  own  power  puts  two  and 
two  together  and  arrives  at  a  combi- 
nation  of  ideas  novel  to  the  discoverer.  I 
These  considerations  seem  to  suggai^  | 
then,  that  when  thinUng  involves  rea-  ^ 
Boning,  when  the  combination  of  ideas 
is  new  to  the  reasoner,  and  when  there 
is  initiative  in  finding  logical  rela¬ 
tionships,  it  is  creative^inkmg.  If 
this  is  the  High  Citadel  of  that  Qod-  f 
like  achievement,  then  each  of  us  may 
come  within  its  walls  now  and  then.  { 


GUIDANCE  FOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 
A  Personal  Adventure  in  a  New  Field 
Allan  Paul  Spkinqkb 

CORNWALL  NEW  TORK 


Dr.  Espy,  shortly  after  (xmclud- 
ing  a  survey  of  school  condi¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State,  came 
to  University  School,  Cleveland,  to 
give  a  talk.  When  I  was  introduced 
to  him  as  the  Guidance  Director,  he 
asked :  “Does  a  preparatory  school 
need  a  Guidance  Director?”  Four 
years  ago  this  question  was  entirely 
justified,  for  at  that  time  the  position 
of  Guidance  Director  did  not  exist  in 
the  prep  school  field.  This  is  true 
even  now. 

This  fact  does  not  mean  that  guid¬ 
ance  among  the  prep  schools  is  a  one- 
man  campaign  entirely  confined  to 
University  School.  A  systematized 
effort  to  adjust  boys  to  their  school 
life,  beyond  what  is  being  done  by 
teachers  as  part  of  the  routine  of  class¬ 
room  and  study  hall,  has  arisen  of 
late  in  several  prominent  boarding 
and  day  schools.  Taft,  Choate,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  —  just  to  mention  a  few  —  are 
all  doing  some  kind  of  remedial  work. 

Andover  has  gone  a  step  farther 
and  is  offering  help  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  and  personality  ad¬ 
justment.  Let  the  Phillips  Academy 
Bulletin  of  January,  1937,  speak  for 
them.  Dr.  Eccles,  Registrar,  writes 
thus: 

*Tieing  Registrar  at  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy  is  stimulating.  My  contacts  bring 
me  in  touch  not  only  with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  life  on  the  Hill,  but  also 
with  the  parents  and  colleges  all  over 
the  country.  I  am  in  touch  with  the 
revered  senior  and  the  meek  junior.  My 


duties  take  me  from  a  confidential  talk 
with  Dr.  Fuess  to  a  discussion  with 
Dave  May  about  some  fond  mother’s 
objection  to  a  speck  of  dust  in  her  boy’s 
room.  In  one  conference  1  may  be 
talking  with  a  boy  about  his  cuts,  his 
conduct  in  the  Commons,  or  his  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  grass;  in  the  next  I  may  be 
trying  to  straighten  out  his  relations 
with  his  father,  planning  his  college 
course  or  showing  him  the  futility  of 
running  away.” 

In  general  I  have  found,  in  my  sur¬ 
vey  of  private  schools  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  West,  that  the 
prevailing  attitude  toward  such  adjust¬ 
ment  failures  as  stealing,  constant  ly¬ 
ing,  homosexuality,  examination  funk, 
pseudo-sickness,  is  either  to  dismiss 
the  boy  at  once  or,  if  his  condition  is 
pot  contagious,  talk  to  him  about  it 
and  then  let  him  alone.  If  the  good 
environment  which  obtains  at  the 
ST'hool  is  not  sufiScient  to  work  a  cure, 
the  case,  they  feel,  is  probably  hope¬ 
less. 

Of  course  a  determined  effort  to 
cure  might  be  made.  A  psychiatrist 
might  be  hired  in  and  the  five  to  ten 
per  cent  of  the  student  body  involved 
might  be  treated,  just  as  they  are 
treated  in  the  infirmary  for  colds  and 
hay  fever. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this. 
The  first  is  the  expense.  The  second 
is  the  embarrassment  to  the  boy.  Boys 
have  their  own  names  for  things.  In 
their  argot  a  psychiatrist  is  a  “nut 
doctor”  and  boys  who  go  to  him  for 
treatment  are  “nuts.”  Thus  the  good 
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effect  of  the  treatment  might  be  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  bad  effect  of  the  gossip. 

There  is  a  third  argument  which  1 
never  hear  but  whose  implications 
flash  on  like  stop  lights  along  every 
road  which  my  explorations  into  this 
territory  have  taken.  It  is  as  if  the 
headmaster  interviewed  were  con¬ 
stantly  laying  down  as  a  kind  of  un¬ 
uttered  major  premise  this  statement: 

am  not  as  responsible  for  curing 
this  boy  of  stealing  as  I  am  for  teach¬ 
ing  him  history  or  French.  Charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  defects  as  well  as 
emotional  instability  are  matters 
which  belong  rather  to  the  Home  and 
the  Church  than  to  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  I  am  far  more  responsible 
for  taking  measures  to  prevent  these 
unfortunate  traits  from  spreading  in 
my  school  than  I  am  for  curing  them 
in  individual  boys.  Lying,  stealing 
and  homosexual  practices  are  immoral 
and  are  not  to  be  classed  with  exami¬ 
nation  funk  and  pseudo-sickness.’’ 

But  not  all  schools  are  of  this  opin¬ 
ion.  The  staff  at  Andover  feels  just 
as  much  responsibility  to  treat  stal¬ 
ing  successfully  as  to  stop  a  cold,  cor¬ 
rect  bad  posture  or  teach  French  verbs. 
Dr.  Eccles,  in  his  article  on  “Phillips 
Academy  and  the  Individual  Boy” 
goes  into  some  detail  to  describe  how 
a  case  of  shoplifting  was  successfully 
handled.  He  cites  this  case  to  show 
how  Andover  treats  defects  of  person¬ 
ality  and  character. 

University  School,  Cleveland,  be¬ 
gan  to  take  to  heart  its  responsibility 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
boy  as  far  back  as  1930.  Perhaps  the 
disappearance  of  the  waiting  list  had 
something  to  do  with  it  Perhaps  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  Columbia 
University  to  private  schools  relative 


to  the  need  for  a  consulting  psycholo¬ 
gist  may  have  brought  the  matter  to 
the  fore.  Then  again  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Peters,  the  Headmaster,  had  never 
been  able  to  square  himself  quite  to  a 
fatalistic  acceptance  of  the  dictuoi 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  boys, 
quite  capable  of  doing  the  work, 
should  fall  by  the  wayside  for  rea¬ 
sons  mysterious  and  beyond  control. 

“Why  not  investigate  these  rea¬ 
sons,”  he  stated  in  faculty  meetings, 
“why  not  go  after  these  boys  individ¬ 
ually  to  bring  them  into  adjustment 
with  the  life  of  the  school.  Any  boy, 
once  accepted  by  the  school,  is  your 
responsibility;  dropped  or  withdrawn, 
be  is  your  failure. 

Probably  the  statement  which  caused 
tbe  greatest  flurry  of  argument  and 
disagreement  among  us  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  was  this:  “If  a  boy  wants  to 
work,  it  is  our  duty  to  show  him  how; 
if  he  doesn’t,  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
him  want  to.  The  school  is  just  as 
responsiMe  for  building  up  incentives 
and  creating  objectives  as  it  is  for  de- 
^•el<^ing  a  mastery  of  subject  matter.” 

At  this  time  I  was  a  teacher  of 
French  in  the  school  as  well  as  coach 
of  the  varsity  wrestling  team.  I  had 
long  been  a  student  of  psychology; 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to 
bring  that  science  to  bear  on  cases 
where  routine  teaching  had  failed  to 
solve  the  problem.  There  was  in  me 
a  teacher  and  a  psychologist;  but  it 
rarely  happened  that  the  teacher  in 
me  called  into  consultation  the  pey^ 
chologist  in  me  to  solve  the  pedagogi- 
cally  unsolvable. 

This  is  probably  the  case  with  most 
teachers  in  the  preparatory  school 
field.  The  leaders  among  them  were 
graduated  prior  to  1920.  Their  p^ 
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ohological  training  was  meager  and 
abetract  Their  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  since  graduatiim  has  been  gained 
from  classroom  teaching.  They  have 
learned  to  gauge  the  psychology  of 
the  group  they  must  control.  They 
watch  College  Board  results  and  per¬ 
centage  of  failures.  The  one  must  be 
high,  the  other  low.  Their  reputation 
and  often  their  salary  rating  depend 
upon  averages  and  percentiles  over  a 
period  of  years.  Extra-help  periods 
and  make-ups  offer  little  that  is  new, 
since  they  usually  comprise  a  group 
from  which  the  unamenable  youth 
manages  to  absent  himself.  Even 
when  he  is  present,  his  relationship  to 
the  school  group  rather  than  the  fam¬ 
ily  relationship,  where  the  trouble 
usually  started,  is  what  the  teacher 
sees  and  considers.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  to  train  the  teacher  in  the 
difficult  and  exacting  art  of  exploring 
the  psyche.  In  his  educational  read¬ 
ing,  likewise,  there  is  little  suggestive 
of  diagnostic  and  curative  technique. 

In  University  School  the  situati<m 
among  the  student  body  and  faculty 
was  similar  to  that  obtaining  in  the 
best  of  the  six  schools  in  which  I  had 
previously  taught  Thirty-five  to  foi^ 
ty  boys,  out  of  an  enrollment  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  offered  a  fertile 
field  for  anyone  who  was  willing  to 
work  with  them  individually.  The 
same  can  probably  be  said  of  any 
school  of  the  size  in  the  United  States. 
This  group  contained  80%  of  the 
disciplinary  cases,  90%  of  those  listed 
by  study  masters  as  poor  studiers, 
67%  of  the  failures  and  75%  of  the 
enrollment  turnover  (lost  to  school 
for  reasons  other  than  graduation). 
This  lineup  gives  one  a  glimpse  of 
how  many  and  how  various  may  be 


the  school  problems  solved  by  strai^t- 
ening  out  the  adjustment  difficult  ol 
these  individuals.  Improved  disci¬ 
pline,  quiet  study  halls,  reduced  fail¬ 
ures  and  reduced  turnover — all  b^an 
to  appear  as  these  boys  were  brought 
one  by  one  into  line  of  adjustment 
with  the  life  of  the  school.  We  were 
to  have  documentary  proof  of  this 
fact  later. 

By  this  time  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  make  a  start;  but  I  did  not 
know  where  or  how.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  1931,  where  I  was 
teaching  French,  the  chance  came, 
ready-made  and  cut  to  pattern.  A  very 
good-looking,  bright  (I.Q.  115),  smil¬ 
ing  and  engaging  young  man,  after 
failing  a  subject  now  and  then  dur^ 
ing  his  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  had  now  made  a  clean  sweep 
and  failed  them  all — five  out  of  five. 
When  I  entered  the  Headmaster’s 
study.  Dr.  Peters  was  dictating  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  boy’s  father  asking  that  he 
be  withdrawn.  The  Headmaster  had 
before  him  on  his  desk  the  failure  re¬ 
ports  from  the  boy’s  masters.  “Lazy 
and  indifferent,”  “alibis  instead  of 
homeworic,”  “talks  a  lot  but  produces 
nothing,”  “comes  to  make-up  when 
asked,  but  makes  no  effort” 

“Strange,”  said  the  Headmaster,  “I 
get  bushels  of  these  reasons  for  fail¬ 
ure,  but  never  a  hint  of  what  makes 
him  like  that” 

“Let  me  take  him  alone  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  see  what  I  can  do  with  him. 
Perhaps  I  can  find  out  what  makes 
him  tick,”  came  fr<Hn  me  without  my 
quite  realizing  just  what  I  was  say^ 
ing.  Realization,  however,  came  in 
due  time,  for  I  was  to  spend  many 
hours  questioning,  probing  and  testing. 

I  started  by  trying  to  teach  him 
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how  to  Study.  An  hour’s  test  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  prepare  a  French  lesson  showed 
satisfactory  results.  We  parted  with 
mutual  felicitations  and  a  promise  on 
his  part  to  use  a  similar  technique  on 
the  morrow’s  assignment.  He  arrived 
the  next  day  with  nothing  done.  He 
was  quite  friendly,  however,  and 
seemed  to  want  to  make  me  feel  good 
about  it  all,  for  he  treated  me  to  one 
of  his  most  charming  alibis. 

This  performance  was  repeated 
daily  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Satis¬ 
factory  study  under  supervision,  none 
whatever  on  his  own.  However,  I 
was  getting  from  him  a  few  things 
which  I  found  helpful.  I  was  regaled 
with  a  delightful  series  of  stories  in 
which  there  figured  a  charming 
mother,  a  touching  filial  affection,  a 
kind  of  protracted  summer  carnival  at 
home,  with  parties  and  dances  and 
girls — girls  and  still  more  girls! 

When  our  conversation  touched  up¬ 
on  the  sex  situation,  I  began  to  get  a 
clue.  His  attitude  became  silly, 
smirking  and  suggestive.  He  was  a 
gay  Lothario  with  a  long  list  of  se¬ 
ductions  I 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  this  whole 
affair  was  taking  a  great  deal  of  time. 
If  I  had  gotten  thus  far  in  two  weeks, 
how  long,  you  might  wonder,  did  it 
take  me  to  get  his  story  (there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  story)?  Six  weeks!  How 
long  before  I  really  began  to  teach 
him  to  study?  Ten  weeks  (60  one- 
hour  lessons).  And  how  did  I  con¬ 
nect  up  his  attitude  toward  girls  with 
his  attitude  toward  his  school  work? 
I  did  not  make  the  connection,  but 
he  did.  Here  is  where  the  trail  led — 
from  (1)  attitude  toward  girls  de¬ 
scribed  above  to  (2)  narcism  (love  of 
his  own  person),  thence  to  (3)  lover¬ 


like  relation  between  him  and  his 
mother  coupled  with  antagonism  to¬ 
ward  his  father;  next  to  (4)  hero  pose 
fostered  by  mother  (hero  of  romance 
airily  winning  victories  without  ef¬ 
fort)  coupled  with  unconscious  desire 
to  thwart  his  father’s  ambitions  for 
him.  From  here  the  trail  went  on 
out  into  the  open  again  at  (5)  getting 
by  in  school  by  charming  talk  and 
failing  his  exams  when  the  showdown 
came. 

Now  in  reports  about  the  boy  to  the 
Headmaster  every  teacher  had  men¬ 
tioned  (6).  One  teacher  had  men¬ 
tioned  (5)  and  (1).  No  teacher  had 
mentioned  (2),  (3)  and  (4).  The 
teacher  who  had  noted  (1)  and  (5) 
had  connected  them  directly  thus:  “I 
believe  that  this  boy  is  girl-crazy.  Hii 
concern  about  them  takes  his  mind  off 
his  work.  He  should  be  kept  at  home 
nights.” 

It  is  quite  natural  that,  knowing 
only  (1)  and  (6)  and  the  other  three 
links  being  entirely  hidden,  this 
teacher  should  find  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  (1)  and  (5).  It 
is  also  quite  natural  that  he  should 
advocate  keeping  the  boy  in  nights  as 
a  corrective.  This  remedy  would 
have  been  futile  however,  because  his 
excessive  interest  in  girls  probably 
was  an  unconscious  effort  at  emotional 
equilibrium  and  corrective  of  the  too 
sugary  mother-son  set-up.  It  was 
only  partially  successful,  however,  be¬ 
cause  his  apparent  fondness  for  the 
girls  only  lightly  disguised  his  real 
fondness  for  their  fondness  for  him. 

^^e  are  doing  that  already,”  said 
the  Headmaster  of  one  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  boarding  school  to  me  after  I 
had  briefly  sketched  to  him  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  possible  plan  for  guidance  in 
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his  school.  **Our  teachers  are  doing 
that  as  part  of  their  daily  routine.” 
1  could  not  but  recall  the  sixty  hours 
spent  with  this  boy  before  I  had  got¬ 
ten  a  real  start  in  his  case,  then  the 
thirty  more  hours  devoted  to  teaching 
him  how  to  study,  in  which  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  technique  of  study  for  three  of 
his  five  subjects,  then  the  additional 
twenty-five  hours  devoted  to  remedial 
work  in  two  subjects  preceded  by 
three  hours  of  special  achievement 
tests  seldom  given  to  school  groups  in 
order  to  discover  and  to  strengthen 
weaknesses  in  fundamentals  long  since 
supposed  to  have  been  mastered.  This 
totals  one  hundred  and  fifteen  hours. 

It  was  well  worth  doing,  because 
this  boy  spent  two  more  years  in  our 
school  and  never  failed  another  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  worth  doing,  because  the 
experience  taught  me  what  would  have 
to  be  the  main  lines  upon  which  to 
build  a  guidance  program.  Classroom 
teaching  shows,  by  a  boy’s  constant 


failure,  that  there  is  some  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  success ;  it  does  not  reveal 
what  the  impediment  is.  Teaching 
him  how  to  study  will  throw  a  spot¬ 
light  upon  the  area  of  his  maladjust¬ 
ment  It  shows  whether  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  intellectual  or  the  emotional 
sphere.  If  the  trouble  lies  in  the  emo¬ 
tional  sphere,  there  will  be  a  notice¬ 
able  lack  of  cooperation.  The  pres¬ 
sure  to  study  will  bring  the  situation 
to  a  head. 

Emotional  treatment  requires  a 
technique  seldom  employed  by  teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  intimate,  sympathetic,  plays 
a  waiting  game,  lets  the  boy  talk, 
holds  back  good  advice,  consists  of 
calmness  even  when  the  revelations 
are  morally  shocking,  takes  note  of  the 
general  drift  of  small  things  usually 
unnoticed.  It  can  be  learned  by  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  teacher, 
but  it  does  not  develop  as  a  natural 
by-product  of  classroom  teaching. 


EDITORIAL 

THE  CURSE  OF  UNCERTAINTY  IN  EDUCATION 

Cabl  G.  Millxk 


ONE  of  the  curses  of  education 
today  is  uncertainty.  To  be 
sure,  uncertainty  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  human  living,  and 
education,  entirely  concerned  with  hu¬ 
man  living,  scarcely  can  be  expected 
to  be  free  from  important  aspects  of 
its  principal  object.  Yet  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  education  today  is  more 
uncertain  than  it  used  to  be;  that  it 
is  unnecessarily  uncertain;  and  that 
some  of  its  uncertainty  should  be 
cleared  up  in  rather  short  order  if 
teachers  are  to  get  reasonably  good 
results. 


A  good  example  of  uncertainty  in 
education  is  the  confusion  around  the 
key  principle  of  transfer  of  training. 
Can  training  be  transferred?  A  few 
years  ago,  as  the  result  of  some  rather 
inconclusive  experimentation,  there 
was  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of 
so-called  educational  experts  to  doubt 
it.  Many  teachers,  inwardly  at  least, 
refused  to  accept  this  point  of  view. 
Now  some  of  the  experts  —  Charles 
H.  Judd,  for  example — are  daring  to 
say  that  training  is  transferable  in 
bright  young  people  at  least,  or  in  pu¬ 
pils  who  can  learn  to  generalize  and 
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later  to  particularixe.  The  topic  re¬ 
mains  unsettled,  however  —  it  it 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  unoertaintj 
— and  scores  of  educational  processes 
that  depend  on  the  true  answer  are 
of  doubtful  standing.  Thousands  of 
teachers  find  their  minds  burdened 
with  question  marks  and  their  work 
less  efficient. 

Another  good  example  of  uncertain¬ 
ty  is  the  confusion  around  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  discipline.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  aware  that  thousands  of  young 
men  are  now  being  trained  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  under  strong  discipline. 
The  discipline  is  externally  imposed. 
P'or  efficient  fighting,  military  men 
can  depend  on  self-imposed  discipline 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  yet  teachers 
are  uncertain  as  to  how  much  external 
discipline  to  employ.  Rightly  enough, 
they  are  encouraged  to  develop  self- 
discipline,  but  how  much  can  we  de¬ 
pend  on  children  for  self-discipline! 
Does  the  law  of  periodicity  apply 
here?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  cer¬ 
tain  life  period  when  the  teaching  of 
self-discipline  can  be  most  effective? 
And  is  Uiat  the  elementary,  the  high- 
school,  the  coll^,  or  the  adult  age? 
The  answer  has  not  been  given,  nor 
is  there  any  strong  effort  being  made 


to  find  the  answer.  At  a  consequence^  % 
teachers  and  parents  are  floundering, 
and  an  undisciplined  generati<m  is  at  ] 
hand  to  meet  Hitler’s  highly  disci-  J 
plined  hordes. 

Many  more  examples  of  uncertain-  | 
ty  are  brought  into  existence  by  cer- 
^  tsin  sharp  differences  in  educational 
jffiilosophy.  Is  competition  desirable? 

Is  cheating  an  absolute  or  relative 
wrong?  Is  knowledge  any  longer  an 
educational  objective?  Is  every  sub¬ 
ject  today  to  be  altered  into  a  form  of  „ 
social  science?  Is  failure  always  det-  ^ 
rimental  ?  Who  determines  the  child’s  ^ 
educational  needs:  (1)  the  child  him-  j 
self;  (2)  the  teacher;  (3)  an  expert 
educational  diagnostician  of  the  local- 
>1^7 >  (^)  curriculum  committee; 

(5)  prevalent  economic  and  social 
conditions;  (6)  the  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission;  or  (7)  statesmen?  I 

We  cannot  find  in  a  hurry  absoluU  | 
answers  to  many  of  the  problems  that 
make  for  uncertainty,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  the  younger  generation,  we 
had  better  bestir  ourselves  to  find 
some  working  answers  to  many  of 
them.  Definiteness  is  certainly  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Without  that  teachers  can  do 
little. 
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The  Child  and  Things.  By  Sdtoina 
Faliit,  Denver  Public  Schools.  With  a 
Foreword  by  Olffa  Adams,  University  of 
Chicago.  Cloth,  vi  4'  1^6  pages.  (1.68. 
W’orld  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on*Hud- 
son,  New  York. 

Miss  Fallis*  book  answers  the  question 
which  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers 
are  asking  with  increasing  frequency : 
“How  can  we  provide  experiential  activi¬ 
ties  to  fit  changed  educational  needs  and 
practices?”  In  the  form  of  a  complete 
guide  and  handbook  it  shows  the  teacher 
of  young  children  how  with  little  cost  in 
time,  money,  or  energy  she  can  provide 
equipment  for  her  children  which  will 
materially  enrich  their  school  experiences. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  child's  physical  envi¬ 
ronment  contributes  to  the  child’s  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  emotional  experiences; 
play  materials  promote  desirable  group 
activities,  teach  the  child  new  skills,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  The  Child  and  Things  describes  the 
construction  and  use  of  a  great  variety 
of  things  which  contribute  to  making  the 
environment  rich  in  learning  experiences 
and  which  give  opportunity  for  independ¬ 
ent  creative  activity  and  for  group  ac¬ 
tivity.  Detailed  working  drawings  and 
instructions  are  given  for  making  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  hollow  blocks,  the  miter 
box,  thread  cutter,  easel,  stepladdcr,  ser^ 
vice  tray,  double-decker  bus,  derrick, 
chug,  log-house,  swing,  etc.  In  addition, 
many  toys,  all  of  simple  construction,  are 
described,  toys  that  provide  tangible 
means  through  which  the  child  may  learn 
to  understand  the  world  about  him  and 
learn  to  recognize  some  of  its  principles. 
Ii.  this  category  of  “Wonder  Toys”  Miss 
Fallis  gives  directions  for  making  a 
weather  vane,  sundial,  water  wheel,  bal¬ 
ance,  hourglass,  musical  instruments,  etc. 
All  of  these  will  give  the  child  a  new  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 


Many  suggestions  are  also  given  for 
simple  things  that  children  can  make 
from  cloth,  paper,  clay,  tin,  etc.,  with 
little  supervision — drawing  compass,  pic¬ 
ture  puzzles,  dolls,  beads,  bubble  pipes, 
etc.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  tools  and  to  construction 
techniques  that  have  proved  practical 
with  young  children. 

Illustrative  material  is  a  valuable  part 
of  the  physical  environment  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Miss  Fallis  describes  how  visual 
illustrations  may  be  used  in  teaching 
words  and  numbers  and  how  actual  ob¬ 
jects  aid  in  the  story  hour.  The  author 
describes  how  story  toys  may  be  success¬ 
fully  introduced  and  includes  three  origi¬ 
nal  stories  written  for  her  own  classes. 

While  no  teacher  will  have  any  one 
class  make  all  the  things  Miss  Fallis  in¬ 
cludes,  every  teacher  of  young  children 
will  find  in  The  Child  and  Things,  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  equipment  that  her 
classroom  needs  and  suggestions  for  pu¬ 
pil  activity  that  she  can  utilise.  She  will 
find  here  the  means  of  making  the  school 
environment  richer  hi  learning  experience. 

The  Bducation  of  Sxcsptlonal  OhU- 
drsn.  By  Arch  O.  Heek.  MeOraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York.  1940.  (36 

pages.  (3.00. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  some 
of  the  practical  everyday  problems  faced 
in  the  education  of  exceptional  children. 
The  author  includes  such  groups  as  the 
blind,  the  crippled,  the  deaf,  the  hard-of- 
hearing,  the  delicate,  the  partially  sighted, 
the  speech  defectives,  the  gifted,  the  sub¬ 
normal,  and  the  socially  handicapped.  In 
general.  Professor  Heck  undertakes  to  do 
five  things:  (1)  to  set  the  challenge  which 
educators  face  in  properly  caring  for  and 
educating  exceptional  children;  (2)  to 
develop  basic  principles  to  be  observed  in 
the  education  of  exceptional  children ; 
(3)  to  consider  in  detail  the  various  prac- 
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tic«l  problems  encountered  in  caring  for 
and  educating  these  children;  (4)  to  pre¬ 
sent  accounts  of  how  rarious  cities  and 
states  are  actually  handling  these  prob¬ 
lems;  (5)  to  outline  in  detail  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  parents,  teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  superintendents,  and  laymen  must 
assume  If  mental,  physical,  and  social 
handicaps  are  to  be  prevented.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
field  of  special  education.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  University. 

Modem  Economic  and  Social  Systems. 
By  Ru$$ell  E.  We$tmeyer.  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York.  1940.  viii  and 
604  pages.  $3.00. 

This  volume  gives  an  account  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  economic  and  social  systems,  sys¬ 
tems  that  have  been  suggested,  and  in 
some  cases  adopted,  as  a  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  real  or  imagined  weaknesses  of 
the  prevailing  order  of  things.  Some  of 
the  systems  discussed  in  the  text  include 
those  of  the  utopian  socialists,  the  anar¬ 
chists,  and  the  socialists  of  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  three 
current  schemes  —  communism,  fascism, 
and  national  socialism  —  receive  major 
emphasis.  The  author  aims  to  make 
available  to  the  interested  reader  a 
straightforward  and  non-technical  ac¬ 
count  of  these  various  ideologies  so  that 
he  may  secure  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  them  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
them  with  the  American  way  of  life.  In 
this  Dr.  Westmeyer  succeeds  and  the 
volume  is  a  helpful  and  timely  one. — 
W'nxiAM  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Introduction  to  High  School  Counsel¬ 
ing.  By  E.  O.  WilliamBon  and  M,  B.  Hahn, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 
1940.  314  pages.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  helpful  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  whole  field  of  guidance 
work  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  book 
wss  written  for  two  types  of  readers; 
first,  students  enrolled  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  guidance  course  in  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion;  second,  high-school  counselors,  ad¬ 
visers,  and  teachers  who  are  interested 


ir.  student  personnel  work  and,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  in  counseling.  The  roots  of  the 
guidance  movement  have  been  sought  out 
with  zeal  and  the  authors  have  compre¬ 
hensively  stated  the  various  broad  trends 
of  guidance  in  the  American  schools. 
Considerable  space  Is  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  organizing  and  adminis¬ 
tering  a  functional  program  of  guidance 
on  a  community-wide  basis.  This  volume 
is  a  ‘*must’’  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  problems  of  guidance  in  its  broader 
aspects.  —  William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New 
York  University. 

Problems  in  Junior  Mathematics.  By 
John  O.  OUtnartin,  Henry  E.  Kentopp, 
and  Rotcoe  C.  Dundon.  Newson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  and  Chicago.  1939.  Pp. 
192. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
ply  problem  exercises  for  junior  high 
school  pupils.  It  contains  over  2,000  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  prepared  partly  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  for  more  work  on 
concrete  problems.  The  problems  follow 
the  usual  association  with  processes,  frac¬ 
tions,  decimals,  denominate  numbers,  per¬ 
centage  and  the  various  applications  of 
percentage. 

It  includes  a  section  on  mensuration, 
ratio  and  proportion,  square  root,  and 
c^en  statistics.  These  problems  are  of 
the  usual  brief  type.  They  are  essentially 
puzzles.  No  basis  for  understanding  is 
developed.  In  general  other  studies  show 
that  time  spent  on  such  work  is  of  little 
or  no  value.  In  other  words  this  volume 
includes  the  unsuitable  type  of  written 
problem  work  which  should  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  school  room. 

There  are  brief  sections  dealing  with 
problems  In  algebra,  geometry  and  trigo¬ 
nometry. — Gmr  M.  Wilson. 

Teaching  Nutrition  in  Biology  Classes. 
By  N.  Eldred  Bingham,  Ph.D.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  772.  A  Lincoln 
School  Research  Study.  117  pages.  $1.85. 
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1939.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

This  rather  small  volume  is  described 
as  **An  £bq>erimental  Investigation  of 
High  School  Biology  Pupils  in  Their 
Study  of  the  Relation  of  Food  to  Their 
Physical  Well-Being.”  In  this  brief  sen¬ 
tence,  which  is  used  as  a  subtitle  to  the 
book,  the  plan  of  the  studies,  the  field  of 
investigation,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bit 
of  research  work  is  set  forth.  The  book 
i:<  a  practical  one  and  may  be  used  as  a 
line  of  8i>ecial  study  in  a  class  in  Biology. 

The  investigator,  Dr.  Bingham,  realized 
the  needs  of  adolescents  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  their  daily  diet.  He  found 
that  boys  and  girls  of  that  age  have  a 
driving  interest  in  those  things  that  vi¬ 
tally  affect  them.  Though  such  young 
people  may  not  realize  how  much  their 
health  depends  upon  their  daily  food, 
they  do  have  a  certain  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  good  food.  This,  of  course,  in¬ 
clines  them  to  appreciate  that  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  physical  well-being. 
Parents  also  desire  that  good  health  may 
be  one  result  of  the  years  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  spend  in  school. 

This  volume  tells  the  procedures  that 
were  adopted,  the  experiments  that  were 
made  and  the  conclusive  results.  In  some 
of  the  concluding  pages  a  few  of  the  very 
worth-while  results  are  g^ven.  A  few  are 
quoted :  “Study  of  all  pupils  from  the 
first  experimental  situation  shows  that 
roughly  all  of  the  gains  made  in  attitude, 
two-thirds  of  the  gains  made  in  informa¬ 
tion,  and  one-half  of  the  gains  made  in 
the  application  of  nutrition  principles  are 
retained  after  the  duration  of  one  year.” 
*The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  adoles¬ 
cents,  together  with  their  use  of  under¬ 
standings  achieved  in  their  daily  selec¬ 
tion  of  diet  and  in  their  interpretation 
of  food  advertisements,  show  that  this 
work  does  help  them  meet  their  needs.” 

Approved  methods  of  teaching  Nutri¬ 
tion  in  association  with  other  biological 
subjects  are  clearly  set  forth.  Guides  to 
teachers,  ample  bibliographical  material, 
and  many  helpful  suggestions  are  found 
all  through  the  pages  of  this  small  but 


practical  volume.  —  Eabu  Aiios  Bbooks, 
Boston  University  School  of  Eklucation. 

English  in  Action.  Course  3.  By  J.  O. 
Tre$$ler,  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  New 
York  City.  432  pages.  11.20.  D.  C. 
Heath  ft  Co.  1940. 

The  third  edition  of  this  admirable  se¬ 
ries  of  texts  in  English  is  admirable  in 
every  way ;  rich  in  material,  ample  in 
scope,  clearly  written  and  delightfully  il¬ 
lustrated.  It  is  as  different  from  the  old 
type  of  English  texts  as  a  streamlined 
1941  automobile  is  from  the  ancient  T 
model  Ford.  It  seems  to  your  reviewer 
to  have  everything  that  teacher  or  pupil 
could  desire  in  the  way  of  clearly  enun¬ 
ciated  principles,  abundant  and  wisely  se¬ 
lected  illustrations  and  examples,  clever 
and  appropriate  pictures,  logical  arrange¬ 
ment,  clear  type,  and  durable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  binding. 

An  examination  of  any  one  of  the  se¬ 
ries  will  convince  the  reader  that  this  is 
no  exaggeration. — ^E.  L.  Oetohell. 

English  in  Action.  Course  4.  By  J.  O. 
Tre$iler,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eng^ 
lish,  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  N.  Y. 
City.  11.20.  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  423  pages, 
illustrated. 

The  aims  of  this  series  are  to  help  boys 
and  girls  to  carry  on  effectively  the  nor¬ 
mal  activities  of  school  and  life,  to  entice 
pupils  to  try  their  wings  in  creative  ex¬ 
pression,  to  provide  drill  on  fundamental 
language  habits  and  skills,  and  to  serve 
as  a  reference  book  for  young  speakers 
and  writers.  The  fourth  book  has  a  ref¬ 
erence  chart  for  the  convenience  of  both 
teacher  and  pupiL 

It  is  copiously  supplied  with  illustra¬ 
tion  and  practice  to  supplement  the  text. 
E^specially  praiseworthy  is  the  manner  in 
which  grammar  is  taught.  The  principles 
enunciated  are  applied  immediately  in  the 
building  of  correct,  varied  effective  sen¬ 
tences. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  will 
show  how  modem  are  these  books.  In 
Course  Four,  Part  I,  devoted  to  oral  and 
written  communication,  discussed  Person¬ 
ality  and  Human  Relations;  The  Library; 
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Thinking,  Diacussinf  and  Debating;  Club 
Meeting;  Social  Converaation  (a  Tcry 
practical  and  illuminating  treatise)  ; 
Planning  and  Writing:  Business  Ehiglisb, 
and  Prfcis  Writing. 

In  Part  II,  Creatire  Expression,  some 
of  the  main  topics  discussed  are  the  one- 
act  play,  the  familiar  essay,  poetry;  this 
is  followed  by  a  very  helpful  discussion 
in  Part  III  on  grammatical  usage,  the 
right  word,  enunciation  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  similar  principles  that  need 
study. 

The  illustrations  are  particularly  timely 
and  attractive.  No  live  boy  or  girl  could 
help  being  fascinated  to  And  in  a  school 
text  book  pictures  of  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air,  William  Lyon  Phelps  in  his  li¬ 
brary,  Bob  Benchley,  or  United  States 
Army  cadets  at  West  Point  introducing 
heir  guests  to  the  receiving  line. 

The  format  is  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
clear  type,  wide  margins,  and  attractively 
arranged  pages  make  the  book  attractive 
at  the  first  glance.  If  yon  are  looking 
for  a  new  text  in  English  you  should  ex¬ 
amine  this  newly  revised  series. — E.  L. 
GrrcHEix,  Boston  University. 

Bister  Mary  Agnes  Teakel,  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Educational  Contribution 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  Virginia.  No.  27  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Education, 
Baltimore,  1939. 

Hiis  is  a  commendable  study  in  the 
history  of  southern  education,  a  field 
which  has  been  too  little  cultivated. 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  group  of 
which  she  writes,  has  produced  an  appre¬ 
ciative  survey  of  the  work  of  her  order, 
but  she  is  not  as  fervid  in  her  description 
as  we  might  have  expected  her  to  be. 
The  book,  written  in  excellent  Ehigiish 
and  form  shows  praiseworthy  institu¬ 
tional  restraint. 

In  a  publication  of  this  sort  one  looks 
for  greater  reference  to  original  docu¬ 
ments  rather  than  to  secondary  authori¬ 
ties  like  Heatwole  and  Maddox,  good  as 
these  may  be.  At  least  there  might  have 
been  a  criticism  of  the  value  of  these 
authorities,  but  this  does  not  appear. 
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The  punctilious  historian  would  queS'^H 
tion  also  the  validity  of  statements  likeV 
“It  is  believed”  and  “No  doubt”  which  S 
have  no  supporting  documents.  ^ 

The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  compart- 
son  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Catholic 
schools  with  that  of  the  public  schools, 
but  the  comparisons  are  mostly  of  lengths 
of  the  school  year  and  the  size  of  classes, 
which  are  interesting  but  more  or  less 
superficial.  Such  problems  as  adminis¬ 
tration  and  methods  are  not  discussed. 

On  page  74  is  a  com]>arative  list  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  public  and  Sisters’  schools,  the  ^ 
latter  being  the  longer  list;  but  the  main  * 
differences  are  the  study  of  religion,  im¬ 
possible  to  the  public  schools,  and  sew¬ 
ing,  an  inheritance  of  Catholic  girls' 
schools,  but  not  yet  developed  with  other 
home  economics  work  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  confusion  and  poverty  of  the  War 
and  after. 

The  Sisters  had  the  advantage  over  the 
public  schools  in  the  training  of  teadi- 
eia,  but  in  the  Sisters’  normal  course  of 
1897  (p.  88)  there  is  no  reference  to  psy¬ 
chology,  and  the  students  are  treated  in 
matters  of  discipline  like  young  girls  — 
which  perhaps  they  were. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  grounds  for 
criticism  the  book  is  a  real  contribution 
to  general  and  Catholic  education  in  the 
South. — Abthcb  H.  Wilde. 

The  Development  of  Education  In  the^ 
Twentieth  Century.  By  Adolph  ff. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1939..'^- 
408  pages.  $2.75. 

Professor  Meyer  has  written  a  veritable 
history  of  modem  education  for  he  ^ 
confined  himself  to  setting  forth  the  de- 
velopments  in  the  field  of  education  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  To  be  sure  he 
has  not  neglected  the  potent  influence 
of  the  past  which  has  colored  all  modem 
innovations  in  pedagogy.  About  a  third 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  concise  and 
lucid  exposition  of  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  educational  theory  lying  be¬ 
hind  progressive  education  is  expounded 
and  Dr.  Meyer  very  thoroughly  indieatee 
the  roles  played  by  Dewey,  Kilpatrick, 
Meams  and  the  rest  in  the  struggle  tO  ' 
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liberalize  education  and  to  redeem  it 
from  the  cast  of  formalism.  The  si^ifl- 
eant  progrressiTe  experiments  are  thor- 
ouirhlj  described  and  the  reader  easily 
fains  an  insiffat  into  the  profreasiTe 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Ehirope. 

The  author  traces  the  scientille  more- 
ment  in  education  and  the  derelopment 
of  the  psycholofical  morement.  A  final 
section  deals  with  the  freat  national  sys¬ 
tems  of  education. 

Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  will 
find  the  volume  a  functional  one  and  one 
destined  to  round  out  their  backfrounds 
in  the  history  of  education.  At  times  the 
treatment  is  a  hit  sketchy  but  one  must 
excuse  this  brevity  in  a  one-volume  trea¬ 
tise  of  so  vast  a  subject. — Wnxiaic  P. 
Sbxss,  Jb.,  New  York  University. 

Primary  Arithmstle  Throofh  Xxpsri- 
enee.  By  John  R.  Clark,  Arthur  B.  OtU, 
sad  CaroUne  Hatton,  xiv  -f  817  pafca. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World 
Book  Company.  Price  $1.40. 

In  the  teachinf  of  primary  arithmetic, 
the  past  several  years  have  seen  many 
dtanfes  in  objectives,  materials,  and 
methods  Many  of  these  new  ideas  have 
become  widely  accepted  and  put  into  suo- 
oessfnl  practice.  In  Primary  Arithmotie 
Through  Erperienee,  the  authors  describe 
in  detail  the  classroom  procedures  used 
by  superior  teachers.  Their  approach  is 
a  practical  one,  a  course  of  study  and 
methods  guide  for  the  first  two  grades, 
their  belief  being  that  “there  is  ...  a 
middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes 
of  the  new  outmoded  formalism  of  an 
overburdened  currieulnm  and  the  nnes- 
tablished  freedom  of  wholly  incidental 
learning.** 

The  title  gives  the  keynote  of  the  book 
—  how  the  arithmetical  experiences  of 
pupils  may  be  made  meaningful  and  last¬ 
ing.  The  authors  reoognise  and  provide 
for  two  basic  purposes  of  primary  arith¬ 
metic:  they  present  wajrs  by  wbioh  the 
teacher  can  provide  for  the  pnpU*s  daily 


needs  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  his 
af^thrlties,  and  also  show  how  each  en¬ 
counter  with  arithmetic  can  be  made  to 
contribute  to  a  basic  body  of  knowledge. 

Procedures  are  worked  out  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  for  utiliziag  first-hand  prob¬ 
lems  effectively:  for  setting  up  learning 
situations  in  which  problems  arise.  While 
lists  of  specific  objectives  are  given  for 
first  and  second  grades,  ample  freedom  is 
allowed  the  individual  teacher  or  school 
system  to  adapt  the  course  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  pupil’s  daily  experiences. 
The  great  contribution  of  this  book, 
which  will  prove  invaluable  to  every  pri¬ 
mary  teacher,  is  the  procedure  for  direct¬ 
ing,  organizing,  and  extending  the  inci¬ 
dental  learnings  so  that  pupils  will  ar¬ 
rive  at  certain  fundamental  understand¬ 
ings —  fundamental  arithmetic  meanings 
that  are  of  continuing  use. 

Public  Opinion.  By  William  Alhig. 
McOraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York.  19S9. 
486  pages.  $4.00. 

Professor  Albig  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  written  this  careful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  volume  on  the  problem  of  public 
opinion.  After  surveying  the  nature  and 
the  development  of  public  opinion,  the 
author  discusses  the  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  the  roles  played  by  language, 
great  leaders,  legends  and  myths,  and 
violence  in  the  formation  of  group  opin¬ 
ion.  The  various  techniques  for  measur¬ 
ing  public  opinion  are  enumerated  and 
throughout  Dr.  Albig  avoids  such  idioms 
as  the  “menace**  of  propaganda  and  the 
“iniquity**  of  pressure  groups.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  is  to  present  as  objectively 
as  possible  the  manifold  aspects  of  the 
complex  matter  of  opinion.  A  fine  chap¬ 
ter  on  propaganda  and  two  on  censor¬ 
ship  add  greatly  to  the  book.  A  splendid 
bibliography  concludes  this  study.  Puh- 
Jie  Opinion  deserves  a  place  beside  the 
great  contributions  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  decades  to  this  most 
controversial  field. — Wuxiam  P.  Sbabs,  Jn. 
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